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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


Ir you seem to detect a certain creak- 
ing or lameness about this department 
and the magazine in general this month 
let us hasten to report that it is due to 
the Deadliner’s forsaking his swivel 
chair, typewriter and pencil for more 
unfamiliar tools such as spade, rake 
and hoe. 

Yes, we’ve been gardening a bit 
with the interested, if not altogether 
effectual, cooperation of the Editorial 
Distractors. We might add that our 
sympathies are more than ever with 
the man on the WPA and his shovel. 
If some of those who make cracks 
about his leaning on his shovel would 
do a little shoveling themselves there 
might be a little more understanding 
and tolerance in this troubled world. 

we 


TURNING from digging in the gar- 
den and the WPA worker and his 
shovel to digging for stories, we’d like 
to pass along a story about William 
Weart, present bureau manager for 
International News Service in Phila- 
delphia, which came to us by way of 
Burl Ely, of INS headquarters. 

One dull Saturday afternoon, the 
story begins, a city editor noticed two 
death notices telling of the approach- 
ing funerals of an aged man and his 
wife—both septuagenarians. 

“Might be a heart-throb story there,” 
the City Ed reflected. 

A reporter sent to the home of the 
couple for pictures and story failed to 
get anything of interest. The star po- 
lice reporter likewise failed to produce 
anything that would make a story. 

But this City Ed, like most of them, 
was tenacious. Maybe it was a hunch, 
a sixth sense or something—but he be- 
came more and more convinced there 
WAS a story in the two deaths. There 
was something mysterious about them. 
Had the husband died from shock over 
his wife’s passing, or vice versa? Or 
had one of them committed suicide? 
Why all the secrecy? 

Weart was directed by the City Ed 
to check the neighborhood thoroughly 
in an effort to find some clue as to the 
real story. He tried door aftef door 
without success. He questioned the 
grocer, the fruit stand operator and 
other business and tradesmen—with- 
out success! 


[Concluded on page 23) 
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Stephen E. Fitzgerald 


Clinton Heath Johnson 


Three Men ona 


Tus is the story of “three men on 
a dark horse” and how they helped 
ride it to victory. The jockeys were 
three enterprising young Baltimore 
newspapermen—Joseph A. Moran, of 
the Sun, Stephen E. Fitzgerald, of the 
Evening Sun, and Clinton Heath John- 
son, of the News-Post. Their mount 
was the complicated problem of prison 
idleness. 

In Maryland, as in almost every 
other of the United States, prison idle- 
ness was a grave problem. There were 
3,000 inmates in Maryland’s three ma- 
jor penal institutions and of this num- 
ber some 2,300 had been thrown into 
complete, tormenting, and degenerat- 
ing inactivity. Congressional legisla- 
tion—known as the Hawes-Cooper Act 
and the Sumners-Ashurst Bill—both 
validated by the Supreme Court, had 
far-reaching consequences. 

President Roosevelt realized the con- 
sequences and effected the inception 
of a Federal group, known as Prison 
Industries Reorganization Administra- 
tion. Gov. Harry W. Nice, of Mary- 
land, taking full cognizance of the sit- 
uation, created the Commission on 
Prison Labor. Judge Joseph N. UI- 
man, a member of the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore City, was named chair- 
man of the PIRA, and Robert E. Vin- 
ing, who the year before had been 
awarded the accolade—“Baltimore’s 
First Young Citizen” for civic accom- 
plishments, was chosen by Gov. Nice 
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and subsequently elected chairman of 
the Commission on Prison Labor. 


Boru men realized the vital neces 
sity of immediately acquainting the 
citizenry of Maryland with the facts, 
and particularly how these facts af- 
fected their tax-paying purse. 

Once apprised of the facts, anyone 
would admit the existence of a sorry 
situation. But it was one of those prob 
lems that, however serious, was not 
immediately discernible by the public. 





Here is an outstanding ex- 
ample of journalistic endeavor 
on the part of three Baltimore 
newspapermen—three men as- 
signed to a story who not only 
covered every angle of the story 
as it developed but who also 
made it possible for that devel- 
opment to continue and achieve 
its objective — work for idle 
prisoners in state institutions. 

It is a story demonstrating 
again the part that newspaper- 
men can and do perform in 
making the world in which they 
live more livable. 





Joseph A. Moran 
Story! 


Seemingly, nothing cried SOS in its 
title. It appeared, paradoxically 
enough, that its very name—Prison 
Idleness—instead of suggesting ur 
gency, lulled Paul and Pauline Citi 
zens’ consciousness into a correspond 
ing state of coma. Prison cells were 
worlds away from the happy, peaceful, 
charming Maryland world they knew 
so well. And in addition, there was 
opposition—amilitant, organized, coher 
ent opposition. 

Today, however, the sluggish prob 
lem is well on the way toward com 
plete solution. Maryland prisoners 
are going back to work—for the ben 
efit of every taxpayer in Maryland, 
the result of appropriations by the last 
General Assembly of more than $2, 
000,000 and the passage of five progres 
sive and pioneering bills. 

To all outward appearances, Mary 
land’s 1,600,000 citizens owe the solu 
tion to the aggressive, two-fisted lead 
ership of Judge Ulman and Mr. Vin 
ing, working in close cooperation and 
complete harmony with Harold E. 
Donnell, the State Superintendent of 
Prisons. But there was more to it 
than that. Every member of the Mary 
land Commission on Prison Labor will 
point to the three young Baltimore 
newspapermen for an equal share of 
the spotlight. 


Ir was not the usual type of news 
paper crusade. In fact it was more 
patient educating than crusading. It 
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started as no more than a routine as- 
signment, from their executive editors, 
although all three were familiar with 
the problem and had full knowledge 
of what would transpire if the problem 
were not solved. But each reporter 
caught the spirit of the thing and 
worked intensively toward the objec- 
tives—in many instances on their own 
personal time. As Johnson said: 
“When the city desk observed that 
this was not just another commission 
but that the members and the leader- 
ship seemed motivated by a real serv- 
ice of citizenship, I was assigned to 
get the facts. To do that was to fall 
in step with the projected program.” 
And observed Chairman Vining, “It 
was almost as if the Commission itself 
were composed of 12 men instead of 
the 9 comprising the group.” 

The Commission’s first meeting took 
place Jan. 28, 1936, immediately after 
the full membership had been named. 
The three newspapermen were on 
hand. 

The Commission faced a three-fold 
situation: to study every phase of the 
problem, not alone in Maryland but 
in other states, to study the excellent 
survey of the Maryland problem which 
had just been completed by the PIRA, 
and to “sell” their findings and the 
findings of the PIRA report to the cit- 
izenry and through them to the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. And 
this is where not only the typewriters, 
but the counsel and guidance of the 
three newspapermen were decidedly 
large figures in the credit column. 


Orr went coats and up went sleeves, 
and in July, 1936, the Commission sub- 
mitted to Gov. Nice a keen analysis of 
the PIRA report based upon sound 
conclusions. The newspapers, in edi- 
torials, seemed pleased with the initial 
steps, as was the Governor of Mary- 
land. 

Learning from the trio of news- 
papermen that Pennsylvania’s prison 
system was, in many respects, a model, 
the Commission inspected several of 
the penal institutions in the Keystone 
State. Returning home, they made an 
exhaustive survey of Maryland’s ma- 
jor prisons and compared notes. In 
November, Rice M. Youell, Superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Penitentiary 
at Richmond and Gov. George C. 
Peery, learning of the activities of the 
Commission, invited the members and 
their advisors from the Johns Hop- 
kins University to inspect their sys- 
tem, with special emphasis on the 
highly successful convict road camps 
in the Old Dominion. On their way, 
the body stopped off in Washington 
to visit the penal institutions in the 
District of Columbia. All the while 





Samuel H. P. Read, Jr. 


Graduated in 1935 from Temple Univer- 
sity with a B.S. in Journalism degree, Mr. 
Read continued at the university for a 
year as assistant to the Director of Under- 
graduate Publications, resigning to be- 
come editor of the Pointer, plant publica- 
tion at the Pointe Breeze Works of the 
Western Electric Co. in Baltimore, which 
position he still holds. 





the three newspapermen were part of 
each and every entourage. For every 
step of the way was a pioneering step, 
with the journalistic trio widening the 
path, laying markers, and lighting 
flares to let the Maryland voters see 
what was happening. 


W HEN they were not on strictly 
news assignments with and for the 
Commission, they kept the fires burn- 
ing with feature stories, detailing the 
history of the problem of prison idle- 
ness, and such sidelights as overcrowd- 
ing, the parole system, classification, 
the social factors involved in the situ- 
ation with particular attention to the 
fact that in Maryland there were sev- 
eral hundred youngsters in their teens 
incarcerated for felonies and minor 
misdemeanors who, as first offenders, 
constituted a real challenge to think- 
ing people. And our trio suggested 
various thinking groups that should be 
addressed and the problem detailed. 

A state-wide advisory committee 
next seemed to be an adroit and timely 
move, and here again the journalists 
dug deep into their mine of contacts 
and unearthed many choice nuggets 
of fine citizenship. 

The state-wide advisory committee 
was headed by Eldridge Hood Young, 
one of the outstanding leaders of the 
Baltimore Bar and for many years one 


of the officers of the Baltimore Bar 
Association. He received splendid as- 
sistance from Paul R. Kach, who was 
invaluable in drafting the Commis- 
sion’s recommended legislation. Mr. 
Young’s group was composed of two 
representatives from each of the 23 
counties and eleven members from 
Baltimore City. Significant is the fact 
that several members from both 
Houses of the General Assembly had, 
by this time, become so impressed with 
the activities of the Commission that 
they willingly accepted the invitation 
to become members of the advisory 
committee. This committee was not a 
“name” group, but an alive, helpful 
organization that did invaluable pick 
and shovel work throughout their own 
respective communities. 

Then the Coordinator of the Com- 
mission, W. Raymond Moody, of Ches- 
tertown on the Eastern Shore, made 
and directed the now historic motion 
picture entitled “Idle Hands.” The 
title was borrowed, by permission, 
from a cartoon in the Sun of the same 
caption drawn by the noted Pulitzer 
prize winning cartoonist, Edmund 
Duffy. Never before had a motion 
picture camera been allowed behind 
actual prison walls, along cell blocks, 
into every nook and cranny. The pic- 
ture was dramatic, authentic, forceful; 
it made motion picture history and re- 
quests for it came from every state in 
the nation. 

Here again Moran, Fitzgerald, and 
Johnson contributed titles, hints on 
continuity of the film, and clubs and 
organizations at which it should be 
shown. Outstanding in this respect 
was the projection of “Idle Hands” be- 
fore a joint evening session of the 
House and Senate of the General As- 
sembly at Annapolis—an unheard of 
accomplishment. More than 20,000 se- 
lected persons saw the film in Mary- 
land alone and were moved by the 
striking presentation of the miserable 
realities of prison inactivity. 


THEN came what many have ac- 
claimed as one of the Commission’s 
finest pieces of work, an open public 
mass meeting in the auditorium of the 
Maryland penitentiary—located in the 
heart of Baltimore. It was well timed, 
just a few days before the General 
Assembly was to be convened. So firm 
had the foundation of the Commis- 
sion’s objectives been built, so care- 
fully had the plan piles been ham- 
mered down to refusal, that hundreds 
were turned away. This meeting 
marked the first time in the history of 
the United States that representative 
citizens of a state had gathered within 
prison walls to discuss and hear dis- 
cussed various aspects of prison prob- 
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lems; and, incidentally, it was the first 
real test of the public’s voluntary in- 
terest in the Commission’s work, al- 
though record crowds had turned out 
all over the state to hear members of 
the group’s “speakers bureau” discuss 
the problem. 

The success of the meeting was an 
emphatic denial of the general belief 
that no civic problem, however grave, 
can gain widespread interest upon the 
part of the citizenry; it was an em- 
phatic denial that the public is never 
aroused by cold logic and hard reason- 


ing. For here an awakened public had 
come to hear more of the work of “just 
another one of those commissions.” 

“Idle Hands” was shown with Judge 
Ulman acting as the narrator. In the 
audience, that night, were the leading 
citizens of Maryland from every pro- 
fession, from every endeavor, and from 
every stratum of society. 

Following the meeting, Radio Sta- 
tion WBAL conducted a _ broadcast 
over 62 stations comprising the basic 
Blue Network of the National Broad- 
casting Company from coast-to-coast. 
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After interviewing the principal speak 
ers of the evening the microphone was 
taken into the cell of an unidentified 
prisoner for an interview. He gave his 
personal opinions of the effects of ex- 
tended idleness upon the inmates of 
the institution. This radio program 
met with nation-wide response. 

An indication of the sincerity and 
wholehearted cooperation extended by 
Moran, Fitzgerald, and Johnson is evi- 
denced in the fact that instead of at- 
tempting to corner the market on the 

[Concluded on page 14] 


A Little Lecture About Playing Fair 


T opay's lesson will be a little lec- 
ture addressed particularly to young 
reporters, feature writers and students 
of journalism. It will make the point 
that when a journalist falls down on 
an assignment to see somebody about 
something, he 
has no occasion 
to ridicule the 
subject of his 
quest in print. 
In fact, such 
copy, however 
brightly done, 
is an admission 
that the re- 
porter has 
missed one, an 
abuse of power 
and a knock on 
a calling which 
is busy enough dodging and catching 
half-bricks thrown by outsiders, and 
often with very good aim. 

I am thinking of a merry but plainly 
impatient criticism of the personal 
habits and office hours of Judge K. M. 
Landis, the so-called commissioner of 
baseball, because a reporter in Florida 
could not find him by telephone to 
interview him regarding some question 
involving the St. Louis Cardinals. The 
author is a well-known and gifted 
sports writer for the papers and maga- 
zines who will recognize the incident 
and may want to see me after class for 
private counsel. 


Westbrook Pegler 


Now, the old Judge’s position and 
some of his decisions are peculiar. He 
disqualified himself before he ever 
opened court, for he is employed by 
the baseball magnates to decide cases 
where their interests clash with those 
of the players who pay him nothing. 
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He is the bosses’ judge, and there are 
no two ways about them, although it 
must be said that in several notable 
cases he has decided against the bosses 
to their great loss and in favor of his 
fellow wage-slaves to their great profit. 
That point and his theatrical manner- 
isms—for the old Judge does like to 
hem it a bit—his golf and his office 
hours, if any, are legitimate subjects 
for comment in cold blood or in his 
biography or obituary. But they are 
no excuse for a reporter’s failure to 
get a story, and an attempt to use them 
in lieu of sound results on an assign- 
ment is not allowable. 

The most conscientious reporters 
sometimes get assignments on which 
they simply cannot make good, but the 


. papers call that the luck of the game 


and skip it. Once, when Nicky Arn- 
stein was hiding out from the New 
York police and dozens of reporters 
spent weeks trying to scoop the gal- 
lant officers, the search became a sub- 
ject of daily reports in the papers, but 
they were done in good humor and at 
the expense of the reporters as well as 
the police. 

The journalists were as much em- 
barrassed as the stalwart guardians 
when it turned out that Donald Hen- 





Warne in his usual blunt, yet forceful 
and penetrating manner, Westbrook Pegler 
took a rap in a recent column at the all too 
common journalistic practice of riding or ridi- 
culing the subject of a news quest who can- 
not be located or who fails to talk freely if 
found. 

His remarks are passed on to Quill readers 
with the permission of Columnist Pegler and 
the United Feature Syndicate. 





derson Clarke, of the old World, had 
Nicky covered up all the time, waiting 
to drive him past the reviewing stand 
at the head of the annual police pa 
rade. And often a reporter’s bitter 
personal anger and humiliation over 
wantonly insulting treatment are en- 
tirely suppressed in the noncommital 
line, “Mr. Smith refused to discuss the 
matter with the press.” 


THE essay on Judge Landis also ar 
gues that the Judge dislikes news 
papermen, which is neither here nor 
there, and, moreover, isn’t entirely 
true, as I shall demonstrate. Public fig 
ures do not have to like newspaper 
men to maintain their right to fair 
treatment. Many newspapermen them- 
selves joyously detest certain others. 
And most sports writers know that in 
some of the most spectacular brawls 
of the last ten years between individ 
ual ball players and individual re 
porters, the reporters were loud and 
exasperating alcoholics whose conduct 
had long embarrassed the rest. That 
was one reason, among others, why the 
sports writers did not gang up on the 
players and silence them out of the 
game. ' 

Not conceding that it is pertinent 
whether the old Judge likes or loathes 
newspapermen, I will declare that he 
went to great trouble and no little per- 
sonal expense and obligation in recent 
years to get jobs for two broke and 
despairing newspapermen who had 
been forgotten by their colleagues, and 
that once, when he was on the federal 
bench, he hocked his own life insur- 
ance to meet a crisis in the life of a 
cub reporter in Chicago who has since 
achieved success and has never for- 
gotten the old mane-shaker’s kindness. 


(Copyright 1938) 











Chester Gould 
Creator of Dick Tracy. 


We had just finished a splendid 
meal in a famous North Clark Street 
restaurant in Chicago. The conversa- 
tion had run from a covered wagon to 
180 pounds of grade A milk which one 
of the party boasted that he sold off 
his farm near Woodstock, Ill., each 
morning. No one in the restaurant ex- 
cept the waiter, the proprietor and 
the author of this article knew the 
name of this oval faced, medium sized 
37-year-old man who for all the world 
looked like one of those well-dressed 
young clothes salesmen you find in 
Marshall Field’s. 

But I dare say that everyone in the 
restaurant follows his comic strip—for 
the other fellow was Chester Gould, 
late of Pawnee, Okla., now the creator 
of Dick Tracy. 

Less than 10 years ago Chet Gould 











The Super Sleuth of 


The Story of Dick Tracy’s War 
On Crime and How It Started 


By PHILIP MAXWELL 


was out of a job. Today Dick Tracy 
is read in more than 150 daily news- 
papers, his modern Sherlock Holmes 
is on the air and in the movies. Gould 
won’t admit it but he thinks so much 
in terms of his strip that on a recent 
vacation he signed the hotel registry, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dick Tracy. 


THE covered wagon figures in Chet’s 
grandfather’s early life for that is how 
he came roaring out Oklahoma way. 
He, the grandfather, settled down at 
Pawnee which also has given to the 
world Col. Bill Lillie, known as 
Pawnee Bill, one-time partner of Buf- 
falo Bill Cody. Chet’s father, Gilbert 
Gould, was and still is a printer. Gil- 
bert’s father was a preacher who never 
had the audience that his grandson 
now enjoys. 

Chet first learned about cartoons 
when he saw the discarded mats which 
the Courier-Dispatch didn’t use be- 
cause of lack of a casting machine. 
As one would trace a penny through 
onion skin paper, Chet traced the mat 
cartoons. It was fun and he dreamed 
of some day being a real cartoonist. 

While acting as president of all four 


classes in high school he took a corre- 
spondence course in cartooning from a 
Cleveland concern along with his 
Cicero and algebra. His first claim to 
fame came when he drew a cartoon 
showing the magnetic drawing power 
of his Uncle Bob Stafford’s Lyric 
nickelodeum. It was printed in a trade 
magazine. Uncle Bob, now retired, 
treasures his copy. 

Next the American Boy magazine 
offered a $5 prize for the best cartoon 
on the world war and Chet tried his 
nimble fingers again, winning first 
prize. He showed a farmer lad hoeing 
corn and across the fence, a fellow in 
a natty uniform, going off to war. Both 
were looking at each other and ex- 
claiming, “What a snap he’s got.” 

In 1919 a few political cartoons ap- 
peared in the Daily Oklahoman and 
in the summer he went to Tulsa, lived 
down by the Frisco tracks and got $30 
a week as a cartoonist on the Tulsa 
Democrat. His job was to ridicule a 
$1,000,000 water supply reservoir bond 
issue for the City of Tulsa. Between 
bites Chet said that his work was so 
good that the bond issue carried al- 





the Chicago Tribune. 





Conmmumnc its series of “Stories of the 
Strips,” The Quill brings you, this month, the 
story of Dick Tracy, super-sleuth, and his 
creator, Chester Gould, prepared by Philip 
Maxwell, a member of the editorial staff of 


Mr. Maxwell is a graduate of De Pauw 
University, where he was a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, and is a past national 
president of the De Pauw alumni. He is di- 
rector of the Chicagoland Musical Festival, 
held annually in Chicago under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc., 
in co-operation with other newspapers and musical organiza- 
tions. He acts as Good Fellow Editor at Christmas time and di- 
rects other activities on the Tribune's promotional calendar. 

Popular as an after-dinner speaker, he is an active member of 
the Tribune's speakers’ bureau. As a lay writer on music, he is 
the author of a number of articles in national magazines. 





Mr. Maxwell 
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the Strips! 


most two to one. He thought he’d bet- 
ter quit and get a real education. 


So he went to the Oklahoma Agri- 
culture and Mechanical College, earn- 
ing his way by painting gold leaf signs 
on office doors. For Mayor Orton’s 
sign he got $7, but after he figured 
out that he spent $5 for the gold leaf 
and had taken two days to finish the 
job he decided that that wasn’t his 
field. 

We next find him on Walter M. Har- 
rison’s Daily Oklahoman in the spring 
of 1921 at $15 per week, doing sport 
cartoons along with George Clark who 
is now famous for his Side Glances. 
But before we leave Oklahoma and en- 
train for Chicago let me tell you of 
what might have been a most disas- 
trous incident in his life. 

While at A. and M. Chet got real 
chummy with an associate chemistry 
professor and they worked out a 
scheme by which Chet could give most 
startling chalk talks. They were pop- 
ular numbers between glee club songs 
in the big college auditorium. The 
chemistry professor showed Chet how 
he could fill up a spray gun used for 
flies with a substance which blown 
against chemically treated paper 
would bring out a cartoon which had 
previously been drawn on the board. 
The effect was marvelous. Chet 
thought he was good and went a step 
further with his professor. 

Delving deeper into alchemy they 
fashioned a new stunt. This time Chet 
was to use a blow torch, the heat from 
the instrument bringing out the car- 
toon of the day—only in this case the 





KID, BEGINNING NOw 
YOU'RE GOING TO CAMP 
IN THIS HOTEL LOBBY. 
YOU'RE GOING TO 
HERE. UNDERSTAND = MAYBE 


MAYBE - 
; ats SHOW 





Dick and Junior. 
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LISTEN, THERES 
GoT To BE MORE 
ACTION.— 8ETTEe 
BJ Story, siorTEerR 
BALLOONS asian 
AND SETTER 
LOOKING GIRL 
CHARACTERS. 


euUtLo — => 


Dick can give orders as well as take them! 


cartoon of the night. After much bally- 
hooing as to the cleverness of the new 
trick, Chet turned the blowtorch 
against the board and pfuff went the 
drawing and he reached for a fire ex- 
tinguisher quicker than he would for 
a well-known cigaret. 

With little more than ambition he 
came to Chicago on the day coach in 
1921 and enrolled in the Northwestern 
night school, majoring in commerce, 
marketing, and Lambda Chi Alpha. 
His North LaSalle Street $4 a week 
room was about thrice the size of 
the steak he was eating. Then came 
commercial art work on the Chicago 
American and his dabbling in a strip 
entitled “Film Fables” and “Radio 
Catts.” In addition he did sport and 
editorial cartoons. One day he counted 
14 drawings in one issue of the paper. 

His salary rose periodically and he 
moved to Evanston and there met the 
future Mrs. Dick Tracy, Miss Edna 
Gauger, on a blind date. Chet stopped 
for the first time. He remarked: 
“That’s the best thing I ever drew.” 

They were married and have one 
daughter, Jean, 10 years old, who, ac- 
cording to her pater, will never set 
the world on fire with her artistic en- 
deavors although her father came near 
doing it with a blowtorch. 


Dick TRACY was the outgrowth of 
that period which Chicago likes to 


* forget—the gangster era. Up to that 
~ time no cartoonist had ever had a gun 
, in a comic strip, well, anyway, not 


more than a popgun or a slingshot. 
Chet decided that if the police couldn’t 
catch the gangsters he’d create a fel- 
low who would—at least on paper. 
His first strip was “Plain Clothes 
Tracy,” the last name because this 
super-sleuth always was tracing down 
his man. For ten years he had been 
sending cartoons and strips to the 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate. “Plains 


Clothes Tracy” was noticed by Capt. 
Joseph Patterson. He liked it. Gould 
was hired and Capt. Patterson sug- 
gested that Tracy’s first name be Dick, 
as every one knows a copper is called 
a Dick. 

It Dick Tracy were really flesh and 
blood, Chet says he would be around 
34 years old, typically American and 
would be a modern Sherlock Holmes 
working for the United States Gov 
ernment as a G-man, hook-nosed, with 
a two-bill cap. 

Gould doesn’t fake his plots. They 
are as true as the ones you read about 
in the news columns. For stories he 
pals around with the Chicago police, 
takes. a run out to chat with witty 
Chief of Police William Freeman in 
sedate Evanston and spends long hours 
studying up cases at the Northwestern 
Crime Laboratory. He’s made several 
trips to the Bridewell prison in Chi- 
cago and down to the Statesville pen- 

[Concluded on page 16} 









SO THATS THE WAY 
HE MEETS ME DOWN- 
TOWN , 1S IT! HE 
BRINGS ALONG ANOTHER 
WOMAN. HM. — 













Tess Trueheart, heart interest of the 
Tracy strip. 














Reporters untrained in agriculture can easily 
bring themselves and papers ridicule. 


Ar least 95 per cent of the writers, 
editors and publishers serving the 
rural field are not fitted or trained 
for their jobs. That assertion will be 
denied, perhaps denounced. When it 
is, I still will believe my estimate is 
conservative. 

What does your college polished 
news hound do when he finds himself 
in the sticks? Why, in search of the 
Park Avenue sensation that will jar 
local citizenry to its very corn roots, 
he stumbles unseeing and unknowing 
over bigger and better news than any 
murder, racket, strike, political, graft, 
scandal, divorce or bootleg story he’s 
likely to uncover. 

I’m talking about copy for farm con- 
sumption, whether it be spot news or 
otherwise. 


ANOTHER of my loose estimates is 
that a country editor or reporter prop- 
erly trained for his job could, with the 
cooperation of agencies devoted to the 
improvement of agricultural practices, 
transform his community within 10 
years. 

That statement was considered an 
absurd exaggeration by the dean of 
a great agricultural college. I was re- 
minded that he and his predecessors 
had been working at the job nearly 
75 years. Yet, I knew then several 
places where it had been done within 
the time and by the means specified, 
and I know others where it is in proc- 
ess now. 

The rural reporter writes round 
copy for square crossroads. He should 
not be censured because of it nor be- 
cause he yearns for Forty-second and 
Broadway. He was trained that way, 
and unless he is adaptable enough to 


Grass Roots America 


Few Covering the Cornfields 
Today Measure Up to the Job 


By M. N. BEELER 
Associate Editor, Capper’s Farmer 


understand what I mean, he had best 
hot-foot it to that intersection. 

The blame traces back to the school 
which trained him only in the ways 
of metropolitan journalism, when he 
had better than a 50-50 chance of land- 
ing in the sticks. And in many cases 
that journalism instruction was given 
on the same campus where agriculture 
is taught. 

My criticism isn’t answered by label- 
ing courses: The Community News- 
paper, The Agricultural Press, The 
Rural Press, Agricultural Journalism, 
Country Newspaper Production, In- 
dustrial Feature Writing, The Coun- 
try Weekly, Trade Journalism. I know 
some of the persons who teach them 
and am familiar with their back- 
grounds. 


Ir a state is justified in training its 
journalists, as it is other professional 
practitioners, and that no longer is de- 
nied, then it is justified in giving spe- 
cific instruction which a majority of 
them will find most useful. 

If it is justified in training its farm- 


Illustrated by 
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ers, its agricultural teachers, research 
and extension workers, which every 
one does, then it is justified in training 
writers to serve all of them. 

Yes, more than that. Since agricul- 
ture became big news, there is need 
for at least one man who knows some- 
thing of what-it-is-all-about on every 
metropolitan paper. The front office 
doesn’t know that, nor the editor, nor 
the reporters and wouldn’t admit it if 
they did. But witness the ludicrous 
efforts of the big shot of the local staff, 
the Washington representative or the 
news service correspondent once he 
departs from the canned propaganda 
of the Department of Agriculture upon 
a farm copy adventure of his own. 

But “a reporter need not be an 
engineer to write a good story about 
the new bridge.” That was a favorite 
rejoinder in journalism classrooms 25 
years ago when students asked about 
writing on technical subjects. Another 
time I heard it was under the train 
shed at Kansas City. A city reporter 
had been drafted to the staff of a great 
agricultural journal. He was starting 





carries him over 20 states. 





Tus is the second in a series of articles on agricultural jour- 
nalism which The Quill has obtained for its readers. 

In the first, which appeared in the April issue, Ray Anderson. 
Farm Editor of the Cedar Rapids (lowa) Gazette, whose farm 
page is one of the best in the country, related the way he does 
his job. In the present article, M. N. Beeler, associate editor of 
Capper’s Farmer, charges that the great majority of those writing 
for the rural field are not properly trained, then suggests a train- 
ing course for future writers on farm subjects. 

Born and reared in Southern Indiana, Mr. Beeler received a 
degree in journalism from the University of Missouri, then re- 
mained another year to receive a B.Sc. in agriculture. Following 
this, in 1915, he became agricultural editor at the University of 
Florida, returning to the Missouri campus 18 months later in the 
same capacity. In July, 1918, he became editor of Farmer & 
Stockman at Kansas City, also associate editor of lowa Home- 
stead and Wisconsin Farmer. In January, 1922, he went to To- 
peka as editor of the Kansas Homestead. He became associate 
editor of the Kansas Farmer in 1923 and three years later, without 
moving his desk, associate editor of Capper’s Farmer. His work 
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Needs Reporters— 


west on his first assignment. During 
our discussion he found occasion to 
explain that he wouldn’t be handi- 
capped by technical inhibitions in the 
new field. 

I suggested meekly that any re- 
porter, untrained in agriculture, who 
wrote for farm consumption, even- 
tually would employ his skill to cover 
up his own ignorance or he would 
bring himself and his paper into ridi- 
cule. In his second story this fellow 
did both. 


AGRICULTURE is the biggest in- 
dustry of more than half the states. 
It has been called the most important 
of the whole country. It is fundamen- 
tal. Most dailies and weeklies outside 
the metropolitan areas, like the towns 
in which they are situated, owe their 
existence to the farming community. 
Their interests are primarily agricul- 
tural both from the viewpoint of cir- 
culation and business. 

How many reflect those interests? 
How many are potent factors in up- 
building the agricultural community? 
How many of their editors are capable 
of taking the lead in promoting better 
farm practices, aiding materially in 
the big problems of land utilization, 
soil conservation, range restoration, 
rural development, pasture farming, 
water utilization, to mention only a 
few among a multitude? 

The country editor wants to be help- 
ful to his people. But he doesn’t know 
how. He refers occasionally to “prom- 
inent” or “substantial” farmers there- 





about, prints some of the propaganda 
which comes his way and calls it farm 
news. 

Our schools and departments of 
journalism are doing little to help him 
in this respect, nor are they training 
young men adequately to be of service 
to him now or later. 

The default cannot be much longer 
ignored. Unless schools of journalism 
are willing to stagnate, they must 
progress, and the logical direction for 
that progress now is clearly defined. 
Their next broad opportunity is in 
training men and women for service 
in the great rural field. If they will not 
accept the obligation, then colleges of 
agriculture should and probably will. 


Ir is a job for both—the one to give 
training in good writing and the other 
in the fundamentals of husbandry. 
The beginning student should receive 
the customary courses in English be- 
cause words and their usage are his 
tools. He should be well grounded in 
physical and social sciences. But he 
could select those which would be re- 
quired for agriculture. By the time 
he had the 60 hours of credit required 
to enter most standard schools of jour- 
nalism, he could also have approxi- 
mately 30 hours toward a degree in 
agriculture. 

Thereafter he should receive the 
customary fundamental training in 
journalism, and further general, rather 
than specialized, training in agricul- 
ture, perhaps all or at least most of 
the foundation courses required in 


M. N. Beeler starts off on a rural fact-finding tour. 
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Student reporters should be trained in the 
cornfield beat. 


each of the dozen or more departments 
of agricultural colleges. 

By this means a student could be 
fairly well trained in both agriculture 
and journalism within four years, and 
in many universities such instruction 
could be offered without any changes 
in courses or additions to the staff. In 
fact essentially such instruction was 
inaugurated at the University of Mis 
souri several years ago at my sugges 
tion. A student may, by taking 30 
hours of journalism and the rest of 
his work in agriculture, receive a 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(in Agricultural Journalism) or he 
may, by taking at least 30 hours of 
technical agriculture and the rest of 
his undergraduate hours in journal 
ism, receive the degree Bachelor of 
Journalism (in Agricultural Journal 
ism). I believe similar training as 
well as instruction in the journalism 
of home economics is offered in an 
other institution or two. 


T HERE is undoubtedly an attractive 
field for persons who will take such 
training—in industries allied with 
agriculture, in agricultural extension, 
in advertising. But for the rural field 
more than that is needed. To train a 
student in agriculture and then in 
journalism or the other way around 
is not quite enough. The two must be 
synchronized. And to accomplish that 
I would propose additional courses, 
which might necessitate a five-year 
curriculum. 

The first of these would be sales 
manship, not of commodities but of 
ideas. It would deal with the gather 
ing of information on, and the effective 

[Concluded on page 17} 
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To see life; to see the world: to 


great events .. .”—thus 
began the prospectus announcing the 
appearance of a new magazine to the 
American reading public in the fall of 
1936. 

On the basis of such a prospectus 
230,000 men and women subscribed to 
this magazine before it appeared—be- 
fore it had even a name! 

On Nov. 23 of the same year the first 
issue of the pictorial Life appeared. 
Beside the 230,000 copies reserved for 
charter subscribers, an additional 150,- 
000 print-order reached the newsstands 
and was gone in an hour. A month 
later 550,000 copies were printed per 
week—and snapped up by anxious 
Life enthusiasts. Four months later 
1,080,000 copies appeared weekly. To- 
day Life publishes 2,000,000 copies per 
week, each read by an estimated aver- 
age of seven men, women and chil- 
dren—a total of 14,000,000 readers per 
issue. 

Today, with Life an accomplished 
publishing phenomenon, with the 
United States reading public paying 
$10,000,000 to read Life in 1938—the 
first ten million dollars ever paid in 
one year for one magazine—with a 
dozen imitators already on news- 
stands, with more than 6,000 men and 
women dependent upon Life for a 
means of livelihood, it is interesting to 
stop a moment and take a look at Life 
itself—its editorial concepts, the or- 
ganization that produces it, the proc- 
ess by which it appears. 


eyewitness 





LIFE was established, and today op- 
erates, on the journalistic principle of 
reporting objectively the folk and the 
folkways of the world—in pictures. As 
the first and only national news picture 
magazine, Life is designed to be the 


This Is 


the Life 


How a News Picture Magazine 


Meets Its Deadline Each Week 


By ITS EDITORS 
Written Especially for The Quill 


first magazine that helps the reader to 
see and know the significant doings 
of the world every week. And, Life 
has found, the significant doings of 
the world are as frequently the nor- 
mal, commonplace activities of man- 
kind as the abnormal and unusual. 
Pictures as communicators of ideas 
are not new phenomena, as archaeol- 
ogists and egyptologists will testify. 
Newer is the science of photography 
—the chemistry of recording in instan- 
taneous and exact detail all the com- 
plex panorama of history. Still more 
recent is the revolution in journalism 
which the development of the camera 
has brought about. Yet it was not un- 
til the birth of Life that pictorial jour- 
nalism—informing through pictures— 
attained its present status. In Life, pic- 
tures, the most remarkable reporters 
of all time, tell the story, and it is to- 
ward this end that Life’s editors seek 


as their fundamental yardstick the sig- 
nificant picture: the photograph with 
perhaps artistic and news values, but 
primarily the one with prominent 
overtones of meaning beyond what 
might otherwise be a flat, lifeless por- 
trait of person or event. 

How does Life go about the weekly 
search for, and presentation of, signifi- 
cant news-picture narratives that will 
simultaneously show and explain what 
has been happening in the world, and 
what is about to happen? 


Lire’s publisher is Roy E. Larsen, 
identified with Time, Inc., founders of 
Life, since its beginnings in 1923, orig- 
inator eight years ago of the March of 
Time on the Air, developer three years 
ago of the widely-exhibited March of 
Time screen presentation. Life’s man- 
aging editor is John Shaw Billings; 





AN EDITORIAL HUDDLE 


Selecting pictures for a major photographic story in this picture are, from left to right. 

Picture Editor Wilson Hicks: Associate Editor Danie] Longwell; Managing Editor Billings: 

Editor in charge of National Affairs Hubert Kay: Researcher Margaret Basset, and Art 
Director Howard K. Richmond. 
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Daniel Longwell is associate editor, 
and Wilson Hicks, picture editor. 

Reporting to them, a staff of 20 edi- 
tors, 15 staff photographers and 45 re- 
search workers and assistants provide 
and scan nearly a million individual 
photographs annually to cull each 
week approximately 200 pictures 
which appear in an issue of Life, and 
prepare the 12,000 words of text which 
accompany them. 

Like Time, its parent publication, 
Life is departmentalized into sections 
dealing with national affairs (“Life on 
the American Newsfront”), with for- 
eign affairs (“The Camera Overseas’’), 
the “photographic essay,” dealing with 
some large phase of society which can- 
not be covered in a short article, 
“Art,” “People,” “Life Goes to a 
Party,” in which America-at-play is 
featured, “Movies,” “Theatre,” “Speak- 
ing of Pictures,” dealing with some 
particularly significant photographs 
taken in the course of the year, “Pic- 
tures to the Editors,” and “Letters to 
the Editors.” Each of the above divi- 
sions is headed by a departmental au- 
thority responsible to the managing 
editor. 

Perhaps the quickest way to gain an 
understanding of a typical Life edi- 
torial week would be to follow a hypo- 
thetical picture-essay-in-process, from 
its conception as an idea to its appear- 
ance on the printed pages of the com- 
pleted Life. 


IMAGINE, for example, that a Life 
editor submits the rather nebulous 
idea of doing a photographic essay of 
a far-western cattle roundup—com- 
plete with cowboys running herd, rop- 
ing, tying and branding calves, living 
the way a ranch-hand lives from “roll 
out” at dawn to “turn in” at nightfall 
—provided that is actually what the 
Life investigator finds out he does. 
Perhaps the idea was originally sent 
to the editor by a Texas cow-punching 
Life reader, or maybe a sub-editor 
suggested the idea as a logical tie-up 
with some administration edict on 
reclamation of the West. 

At any rate, the idea is brought up 
in editorial conference; the managing 
editor bombards the editor with ques- 
tions, then tentatively approves pre- 
liminary research on the essay. Imme- 
diately the editor and his researchers 
go into action, their initial step being 
to go through the vast resources of the 
Time, Inc., morgue, containing tens of 
thousands of folders on individuals 
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FINAL O.K. 
Managing Editor john S. Billings and Life’s publisher, Roy E. Larsen (standing) examine the 
photostatic dummy which represents the current week's issue of Life, complete from cover to 
editorial and advertising pages. 


and subjects, to find out what specific 
areas would provide the most fertile 
material for a Life photographer. 

It is decided that a broad, general 
sweep of the cattle-raising West will 
be covered, pending the type of pic- 
ture returns from the story. And as 
research progresses, another fact ap- 
pears—a general decline in meat prices 
over the past few months is observ- 
able. This once again broadens the 
scope of the essay, which it is now de- 
cided will follow the “cattle round- 
up” from the western range through 
by railway and transcontinental truck, 
to the meatpacking houses of Chicago, 
to the wholesale distributors and ulti- 
mately to the consumer. 

When the subject has been definitely 
approved, on the basis of what prelim- 
inary research has revealed, Picture 
Editor Wilson Hicks commissions a 
Life staff photographer located in one 
of the Life offices across the continent 
to leave at once for designated ranches 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona. 
Rarely restricted as to specific cover- 
age of an assignment, this trained 
photo-reporter will shoot his subject 


as he sees it, rather than as a distantly 
located editorial staff might imagine 
it, and he can be depended upon to 
ship back to the Life New York head 
quarters a variety of pictures com 
pletely blanketing the story, with care 
fully documented notes explaining the 
entire shooting sequence. On some as 
signments he may be accompanied by 
a Life researcher, but on a job such as 
this he will work alone. 


As fast as exposed film is rushed to 
the New York offices it is .processed 
in the Life laboratories, the finished 
story-in-pictures whisked to Picture 
Editor Hicks, who gives a preliminary 
examination and takes it into confer- 
ence with Managing Editor Billings, 
Associate Editor Longwell and the 
editor who is writing the story. Pres- 
ent also are researchers and layout 
experts. 

Pictures of the ranches are scanned 
and the best ones selected. It is dis 
covered that certain touches of mod- 
ernism, in the shape of labor-saving 
machinery, motor-trucks, modernized 

[Concluded on page 19} 
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“B : 
OY, how I wish that I was out in 
the sticks running my own newspaper 
and had time to hunt, fish and play 
golf!” 

The above expression is typical of 
statements uttered by countless city 
newspapermen who appear to be “fed 
up” with the grind of the big city daily 
and yearn for the wide open spaces. 

Having served time in the small 
town for five years, I feel qualified to 
give my viewpoints on the weekly 
newspaper, based on actual experi- 
ences of running a weekly during Mr. 
Hoover’s depression or Wall Street’s 
nightmare. At any rate, I hope to pre- 
sent some facts that might assist the 
city newspaperman in his decision to 
get out in the “sticks.” 


TuHarT old axiom, “You can take the 
boy out of the country, but you can’t 
take the country out of the boy,” can 
also be translated with the substitu- 
tion of the word city for country. 

When the average newspaperman, 
tired of the city, buys himself a weekly 
sheet, he thinks that his future is 
“made” and that he will coast along 
the rest of his life and make a lot of 
money with his feet perched upon the 
old roll-top desk. That is why so many 
city newspapermen never make good 
as publishers and editors of small- 
town newspapers. 

True, the small-town newspaper isn’t 
created with the machine-gun rapidity 
of the metropolitan daily, but it must 
be as complete, interesting and more 
accurate than its big city brother. It 
must be more accurate because the 
average weekly newspaper is merely 
a summary for most of the news which 
has occurred during the past week. 
Every citizen in the community has 
heard the news and has been in more 
or less close contact with the actual 
facts. You and your public are much 
closer to the source of news than in 
the big city field. 

Thus, the rural editor with his feet 
cocked-up on his desk cannot produce 





“Dame Rumor had me married, divorced, a 
great lover and what not—” 





So I Went Away Fr 


a newspaper that will warrant the ap- 
proval of his community. 


Parpon the personal element that 
I will give this discourse on the 
weekly’s assets and liabilities, but the 
true experiences that I will relate are 
more forcefully stated in the first 
person. 

I was graduated from Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O., in 1931 
when reporters were being dropped 
daily by big city newspapers because 
of the period of “business resistance.” 
I had limited experience on the Ohio 
State Daily Lantern and the Columbus 
newspapers, as well as with Inter- 
national News Service in the sports 
department. 

Prof. Osman C. Hooper, the “Grand 
Old Man of Ohio Journalism,” had in- 
stilled in me the splendid purpose and 
duty of the rural newspaper and I de- 
cided to give the small town a try. 

So, with borrowed capital, I pur- 
chased the Monroeville Spectator in 
Huron County, Ohio, and became a 
small-town publisher and editor with 
no small-town experience. But, believe 
me, I received more experience, grief, 
and confusion during the first month 
as a rural Horace Greeley than I had 
during four years in college and prior 
to that period! 


I FOUND myself the molder of pub- 
lic opinion for that community of some 
1,500 souls and surrounding farming 
community of another 1,500 or so. As 
a college chum had humorously stated 
in a letter, “You are now the leading 
citizen of Podunk.” And I was. 

Dame Rumor had me married, di- 
vorced, a great lover and what not, yet 
two weeks prior to my arrival in the 
burg I had never heard of the town 
nor the town of me. 

I was single and an eligible husband 
to 20 young ladies in the community. 
(Note—This was great at times, how- 
ever, because I received numerous in- 
vitations to Sunday dinner at promi- 
nent citizens’ homes and thus didn’t 
have to contend with the Greasy 
Spoon’s cooking all the time.) 

It seemed that about 70 per cent of 
the people in the town were of the 
opposite political faith than myself 
and, being a distant relative of the 
late Warren G. Harding, I stuck to my 
Republicanism and tried to elect Mr. 
Hoover in 1932 with my 1,364 circula- 
tion among Democrats. That was a 
bad mistake, not knowing my com- 








“I engaged the high school basketball team an 


The Woes of a Small 


By GEORGE A. } 


munity better, although my straw vote 
had indicated a 50-50 proposition (al- 
most as bad as the Literary Digest 
poll of 36). 

Well, after the election, some of the 
prominent Dems yanked their 2 by 5 
ads from the Spectator and I had to 
seek advertising lineage from other 
pastures. This, I feel, was the move 
that made the difference between star- 
vation and a fair existence. 

Because lo and behold, I obtained 
45, 60 and 90-inch ads instead of 10 
and 20-inch local “spreads.” Of course 
this out-of-town patronage didn’t fos- 
ter a very friendly feeling between 
the local merchants and the Specta- 
tor’s editor, but after all, I had to eat 
and besides, I was seriously thinking 
of getting married. 

Life is hell without a wife in a small 
town. I wouldn’t advise that any man 
attempt to operate a newspaper in 
a rural community unless he is mar- 
ried. The wife joins all the clubs and 
social and religious organizations in 
the village and this helps to increase 
contacts for advertising and job print- 
ing. 

Job printing is very essential in most 
small towns in keeping the wolf from 
the door and at some periods during 
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From All of That— 





tball team and ground out the second section.” 


mall-Town Publisher 


GE A. HARDING 


lustrated by 
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the year helps to carry the load when 
advertising is lean. 


One of the best known and loved 
newspapermen in the State of Ohio, 
once told me, “There is nothing as 
small as a small-town merchant.” 


I found this too true in cases where’ 


the merchant had been a local man all 
his life. You'll find that newcomers to 
the average small town become your 
best customers and friends. These 
newcomers bring in new ideas and, 
believe me, most towns need plenty 
of new ideas to keep from becoming 
“forgotten villages.” 

If the small-town publisher is going 
to succeed and make money he must 
be on the job 24 hours a day with so 
much outside pressure at work in the 
small town. The outside pressure be- 
ing solicitations of other print shops 
and competing newspapers and shop- 
pers in larger towns and cities. 

I believe that I tried about every- 
thing on record during my five years 
as a weekly newspaper publisher, in- 
cluding a cash and auto subscription 
drive, cooking school, airplane stunts 
and rides, proverb contests, theater 
tieups, straw votes, etc., to let the na- 
tives know I wasn’t asleep. 
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I also worked the feature story angle 
nearly to death and printed a play-by- 
play of all news that was fit to print. 
Features never go wrong in a small 
town. The more the merrier. 


THE biggest headache of the country 
newspaper business is the production 
or mechanical end. The majority of 
newspaper properties today are in a 
badly run-down condition with the 
mechanical equipment and type sadly 
in need of replacement. If a man isn’t 
a printer, he is somewhat lost in oper- 
ating his own newspaper. There is 
considerable time lost on a rural news- 
paper as one cannot be just an editor, 
business manager, society editor or 
circulation manager. He must be a 
combination of all of these, plus being 
a practical printer beside. 

Of course, if the plant is grossing 
above $7,500 per year, you can hire 
some one to fill the posts. In the plants 
under the $7,500 class, in which cate- 
gory I landed, the publisher must be 
a jack-of-all-trades because his paper’s 
income will not permit him to engage 
people to take single positions as is 
the case on a big city newspaper. 

The most dramatic and exhausting 
week I spent in the country news- 
paper game occurred the week prior 
to Christmas, 1934, when I spent 96 
solid hours getting out the big Christ- 
mas edition. Briefly this is what hap- 
pened: 

We had an old Campbell flat-bed 
two-page newspaper press (its last 
patent 1881) which jumped the track 
and nearly fell through the floor. 

Experts on fixing Campbells are 
about as scarce as Kissel car mechan- 
ics and we had to stage an expedition 
to locate a handy-man. The wreck of 
old 1881 occurred on Tuesday morn- 
ing when we had planned running part 
of the second section. I was a recent 
bridegroom at the time and the good 
wife thought that I had deserted her 
because I didn’t arrive home until 
Friday evening for supper. 


On Wednesday, we located a man in 
a nearby city who was versed in tear- 
ing Campbells apart and after an hour 
or two of pleading we persuaded him 
to take a look at the eighth wonder 
of the world. Upon seeing the press, 
he found she had five or six major 
injuries, but he jacked it up so that 
we could run it by hand (shades of 
Benj. Franklin). 

Well, I engaged the members of the 
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high school basketball team to grind 
out the second section which took the 
major portion of two nights. We’d run 
about 50 papers and then relocate the 
jack and run some more and so on 
through the night. 

After working all night Wednesday, 
the Campbell expert informed me that 
he couldn’t get Oid Genevieve in con- 
dition to operate by electricity before 
the following Monday. So we had to 
engage a daily in a nearby town to 
print the first section of eight pages. 
After making up the paper we had to 
haul the forms over 16 miles of an ice- 
bound highway. It took the Goss 
Comet about 35 minutes to do the 
printing. Who said “Curse of Prog 
ress”? 


THE average small-town publisher 
should know the cases and be able to 
pinch hit by setting heads, ads, lock 
up forms, and run both newspaper and 
job presses and sometimes sweep out 
the establishment. 

Then if you want to know where you 
stand financially you should be your 
own bookkeeper and auditor, nake 
and mail the invoices, clip the ads and 
tear-sheets and pay the bills. If you 
have any time left you can sing in 
the church choir or join the Elks. 

If you’re lucky, you may collect 60 
per cent of the past month’s invoices 
and after a year or so you can always 
take the account out in groceries, tires, 
radios, dry goods, coal or gasoline. The 
redeeming feature of publishing a 
small-town newspaper is that you can 
eat regularly and have a decent liv 
ing although the total income in cash 
dollars might be nothing to write home 
about. Then, too, you never have to 
worry about paying income tax every 
March 15. 


SumMING up the weekly situation, 
I would say that the following assets 
might be listed for the weeklies: 


1. Plenty to eat and drink. 
2. Trade-outs and handouts fine. 





“I was an eligible husband to 20 
young ladies!” 
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3. Associations wholesome and 
interesting. 

4. Great to be own boss (except 
when bills come due). 

5. You are the leading citizen. 

6. Fresh eggs and air in abun- 
dance. 

7. Poor but happy. 


On the other side of the ledger, the 
liabilities are: 

1. Long hours. 

2. Many break-downs. 

3. Face to face “cussings.” 

4. Subject of gossip and rumors. 

5. No money in the bank (ex- 
cept in liquidation). 

6. Never right, always wrong. 

7. Broke. 


Now don’t get me wrong, I like the 
rural newspaper field, but I feel that 
the town must be very prosperous and 
wide-awake before it is worthwhile to 
locate there. For the man who likes 
personal contacts the small town af- 
fords them, and you make real friend- 
ships that will last forever. People are 
more human and understanding in a 
small town, even if their tongues wag 
more freely than in the city. 

Taking it all in all, if you like a 
small town, enjoy sunsets and bridge, 
as well as the common things in life, 
go to the small town, Mr. City News- 
paperman. 

You'll reap your reward! 


Three Men on 


[Concluded from page 5} 


educating process, they suggested, 
then urged, even helped in the use 
of such other media as were utilized 
—and all were utilized to the hilt. 

Aside from the attack on the prob- 
lem in Maryland, the really tremen- 
dous interest that was evoked, re- 
solved, in a measure, from the fact 
that the problem was—and is—a na- 
tional one. Studies like that of the 
American Prison Association, as pub- 
lished in the New York Times recently 
(March, 1938), show that out of 41 
prisons with 41,000 population, prison 
industries could employ only 8,000; 
that a total of 100,000 prisoners were 
idle in state correctional institutions 
throughout the land. 

Just as the problem was national, 
so reports of this ambitious fight 
against it in Maryland began to spread 
like the results of the annual Preak- 
ness. Letters began to pour in from 
every state, some in praise of the 
work, some volunteering helpful 
points, many even seeking advice on 
their own situations. 

The greatest response came as a re- 


George A. Harding 


Graduating from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1931, budding newspaperman 
Harding became sports editor of the West 
Unity (O.) Reporter. He became editor 
and publisher of the Monroeville (O.) 
Spectator in 1932. Disposing of the prop- 
erty in 1935, he became managing editor 
of the Ionia County News (Mich.). Since 
January, 1937, he has been editor of the 
Michigan Investor, a weekly banking and 
financial magazine published in Detroit. 





a Story! 


sult of the Commission’s final report. 
The writer, an observer of the Com- 
mission’s work, coined a phrase upon 
which the report was predicated: “The 
prisoner should not only serve his 
sentence; the sentence should also 
serve him.” When the General Assem- 
bly convened in January, 1937, the 
Commission’s report was ready. It 
was brief, concise, factual. It was read 
and studied in contrast to the usual 
voluminous documents. It made an 
instant hit and hundreds of requests 
came from libraries, universities, 
prison authorities, insurance compa- 
nies, and state officials, from Maine to 
California. 

All the while the campaign had been 
directed toward the climax in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Here and here alone 
lay the solution to the problem—the 
necessary appropriations and the pas- 
sage of the necessary legislation to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Commission and of the PIRA. 

If the work of educating the citi- 
zenry had been successful (and it had 
been a seven day and night job for 





more than a year upon the part of 
everyone concerned) the Maryland 
legislators would find themselves with 
practically a mandate from the people. 
And practically a mandate it turned 
out to be. 


Bur on the other hand, it was for 
this “last mile” that the opposition had 
saved itself. With the release of the 
Commission’s report, however, the op- 
position forces were amazed to find 
that so well had the group done its 
work that few, indeed, were the ob- 
jectionable factors. The newspaper 
trio had warned that the Commission 
must detour around certain sure-to- 
be-found objections, and detour they 
did although at first it seemed to be 
an almost insurmountable task. The 
answer was found in two phases of the 
final report: wide diversification of 
the suggested projects for prison labor, 
and a realization upon the part of the 
opposition that here, indeed, was a 
problem so serious and so large in its 
social implications, that they could af- 
ford to compromise to a certain extent. 

For example, to minimize competi- 
tion with free labor a state-use system 
was urged—and is already in opera- 
tion—whereby the prisoners run small 
widely diversified production units, 
the products of which are absorbed 
solely by state owned institutions and 
agencies. Thus convicts are no longer 
rotting away in idleness, goods are 
provided for state institutions, and the 
admitted flagrant abuses of former 
years—which brought about the con- 
gressional legislation—are eliminated. 
Cheap prison labor is no longer at the 
mercy of “contractors” and prison 
goods no longer flood the commercial 
market. And so went the Commis- 
sion’s report. 

Here once more the newspaper trio 
furnished examples of fine, impartial 
journalism; both sides of the debate at 
Annapolis were presented in full, in 
all their papers. Some compromises 
had to be made of course, but the re- 
sult was a sweeping victory—for the 
citizens of the Maryland Free State. 

Moran, Fitzgerald, and Johnson 
were recommended for the Pulitzer 
Prize in token of initiative in journal- 
ism. 

A state CAN be aroused. Citizen- 
ship CAN be made to serve. Taxpay- 
ers ARE conscious of their tax bills. 
Yes, these things are true when “just 
another one of those commissions” 
really fulfills its commission and has 
the help of three such enterprising 
and able young newspapermen as Jo- 
seph A. Moran, Stephen E. Fitzgerald, 
and Clinton Heath Johnson of Balti- 
more. 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





By J. GUNNAR BACK 


Srory Magazine continues to be a 
good place for the unknown writer to 
send his work, provided he has written 
a story that does not make life too 
simple. There is room in Story for 
eight or more pieces of fiction each 
month. Sometimes Editors Martha 
Foley and Whit 
Burnett employ 
a “speed-up.” 
Then there are 
more than eight 
names, most of 
which you do not 
recognize. This is 
not so true of Es- 
quire although it 
too has its door 
ajar for the new 
writer. Many of 
the Esquire 
names are worn smooth. Its kinder- 
garten people work up through the 
grades in the magazine month after 
month. The manlier boys are given 
preference in enrollment. 

These are observations that have 
come partly out of my acquaintance- 
ship with James S. Pooler, a Detroit 
newspaperman. Pooler is the first 
writer I have met in Detroit where 
lately I have set up bed-and-board in 
the vicinity of a nearby microphone. 
Pooler prefers to consider himself a 
writer who sold by accident. For that 
reason he deserves a place in the gal- 
lery of this division of the QuILL, and 
for the reason as well that he has sold 
fiction to Story, and may sell a novel 
and a play. Yet all the while he has 
continued to make a living as it is 
understood by city editors and pub- 
lishers. 

Jim Pooler’s experience with. Story 
magazine should interest you. At lunch 
one day with colleagues from the city 
room, he happened to fall to telling 
anecdotes of the Great Lakes fisher 
folk among whom he lived as a boy. 
Some of the stories were not very po- 
lite, but they had the flow of real 
regional life in them. The narrator 
was urged to write them up. 

This he did, choosing the gentler 
stories, and writing them clear of the 
rumble of the press rooms. Without 
any knowledge of markets, Pooler sent 
them to Esquire. They were returned 
with a note. They were Story material, 
thought Esquire’s reader. To Story 
they went. Whit Burnett took them. 
Later he purchased another. 

That was the accidental beginning 
of an editor—new writer relationship, 


J. Gunnar Back 
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the kind to which Burnett and Martha 
Foley constantly devote great patience. 
Pooler was talked out of the idea of 
a collection of short stories on the Lake 
region. Short story collections sell 
badly. The thing to do was write a 
novel. 

Pooler wrote the novel after his 
children were asleep and the clock was 
telling off the few hours before he had 
to be back at the office. 

Of the architecture of the novel 
form, Pooler had no special knowledge. 
He had a story to tell, and good people 
in a good setting. He arranged it into 
what seemed logical chapter divisions. 
He began it where his story seemed to 
begin, ended it where the story seemed 
to end. 

The editors of Story have a special 
reason now for looking carefully at 
first novels. The Story Press is a joint 
enterprise of Harper and Brothers and 
Story to bring out unknown writers. 
Pooler’s book was given sharp atten- 
tion. It was returned with Whit Bur- 
nett’s summary of its faults, supple 
mented by the comments of the read- 
ers who had been at work on it. It 
was too loosely knit. The author spent 
too much time in lingering over char- 
acters that fascinated him. The story, 
as a consequence, did not swing into 
the “narrative track.” These things 
altered, Story Press would continue 
its interest in the book. 

To the eleven months of original 
composition Jim Pooler added several 
more of revision. The children were 
again put between the bed-covers 
early while father worked over his 
boyhood with the emotion begot of 
early morning tranquillity. The novel, 
at this writing, awaits final decision. 

Jim Pooler of the Detroit Free Press 
is a person whose quiet amiability is 
the only reason for his permitting me 
to make him the hero of one of my 
QuILt chapters. “Now, what can you 
possibly make of all this?” he asked 
me. 

Perhaps only this: the address of 
Story magazine is 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

But since Editor Peters is holding 
the forms open for me again, there 
ought to be an epilogue so that we can 
measure down to the bottom of the 
column, and go to press. I asked 
Pooler whether he thought that his 
years of writing for the three-cent 
dailies had blunted his style and cir- 
cumscribed his creativeness. 

That, he said, was for his limited 
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“BY FAR THE BEST 


MOST EXPLICIT 
MOST EXPERIENCED 
MOST HONEST 


book on writing for profit’’— Burton 
Rascoe, famous critic and author in 
the January ESQUIRE 


. . . Superlatives for that superlative book on 
writing by Jack Woodford, 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


Written by the author of 2,000 stories and 35 


books, who presents here all the formulas which 

helped him to make those amazing sales—and a 

six figure fortune — TRIAL AND ERROR in 

former editions was directly responsible for the 

making of hundreds of professional writers. It is 

now in a completely revised and enlarged 7th Edi 

tion. Can you afford not to know 

@ The easiest way to break into the writing 
game? 

@ The truth about writing for the movies’? 

@ The taboos confronting you? 

@ How to use best your knowledge of people and 
places in writing? 

@ How the beginner can best finance himself? 

@ What are the best story plots? 

@ How can the same story be slanted for the 
pulps and slicks? 

@ What is the simplest method of writing a 
novel? 

@ How to sell feature articles’ 

@ THE INSIDE STORY OF THE WRITING 
BUSINESS? 

The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is $3 We 

are so certain of what it can do for you that we 

shall allow you to examine it for 5 days at our risk 


Send your order TODAY to 


THE QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











2000 


Photographic Markets 
in the New 
Seventh Edition 


of 


PHOTO-MARKETS 


By JOHN P. LYONS 


Payment rates, addresses, 
subjects used are ideally 
arranged for the use of 
photographers and free 
lancers in this book. 


When ordered from THE 

QUILL, Photo-Markets will 

be sent postpaid for only— 
Forty Cents 


Order now from 


THE QUILL 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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What to write— 
How to writeit— 
How to sell it— 


Here is the intimate, 
practical book on profes- ) ae | 
sional writing for which * 

you have been looking. Not a textbook, but a 
refreshingly different, readable discussion 
writing, from both the editor's and the writer's 
viewpoint. 


WRITING for PROFIT 


By DONALD WILHELM 
Revised 2nd edition, 386 pages, $3.00 


Donald Wilhelm gives the gist of his 25 years’ 
experience as editor, journalist, author. Also 
presents authentic and exclusive suggestions 
and views of many leading writers and ~e- 
George Horace Lorimer, Rupert Hughes, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, and others, help giving & 
concise, sparkling summary of info on 
most needed by beginners, spare-time writers, 
and many profssionals. 


Covers: 
Newewriting Radio Scripts Syndicating 
Fiction Play Writing Advertising 
Motion Pic- Verse Jopy 
tures Writing Magazine Publicity 
Articles 


Order direct from 


THE QUILL 


35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago 














Official Fraternity Jewelry 


Badges Keys Rings Gifts 
Write for Insignia Prices 
Nine out of ten fraternity badges 
are Balfour made 


Send for free catalog! 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 


























Troucuts THatCome IwA Frase 


= Must Be Ser Dows Qux Ky! 


Rich thoughts, Meeting impressions, should be written 
down quickly before they are lost forever. 


Many writers and students now use the easy-to-learn, 
A-B-C Shorthand for jotting down notes and ideas. 


SHORTHAND IN 12 LESSONS a 
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audience to decide. For his own part, 
he was sure that the bludgeoning of 
city editors had given him sharpness 
of perception and presentation, chari- 
ness of nonessentials, and a conception 
of what some people call “go” in story- 
telling. To have recorded the ebb and 
flow of mottled mankind had given 
him two essentials: the true outline of 
the common man and the destiny to- 
ward which he is drifting, and the so- 
cial outlook which Pooler has con- 
sciously or unknowingly acquired. 





Market Tips 


M. K. Grey, editor for Gartner & Bender, 
Inc., manufacturer of greeting cards for all 
occasions, 1104 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., sends the following market letter on the 
greeting card requirements of the company: 

“To get a better idea of what is required for 
greeting card verse, we suggest that you pay 
a visit to several of the stationery, gift and 
5-and 10-cent stores in your neighborhood and 
examine the greetings they have for sale. 

“You'll notice that there are two basic styles 
—the conventional type (on which is used 
floral or scenic designs, with conventional 
verse) and the humorous or “idea” type (on 
which “cute” or comic figures and animals 
are used, and which is accompanied by “cute” 
or comic verse). 

“There are really eight fundamental greei- 
ing card ‘seasons’: Everyday (which includes 
birthday, anniversary, convalescent, sympathy 
and other cards for everyday occasions), Val- 
entine, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, 
Graduation, Christmas and New Year. 

“Here are several additional ‘tips’ on our 
requirements: 

“1. Verse should be from four to six 

a ty -¢ 

should contain a direct message 
appro riate to the occasion. 

guage, as well as combination of 
ais. , should be readily understood—sim- 
ple but not trite, gay but not flippant, sin- 
cere but not effusive. 

“4. Avoid trite rhymes and banality of 
word choice; avoid anything suggestive of 
gloom or sadness. 

“5. Seek NEW angles of approach. 

“We trust that these suggestions will be of 
some assistance to you. gain we stress the 
importance of your shopping in the greeting 
card departments in your city as a stimulus to, 
—_ than a substitute for, mental inspira- 

on. 

“Our rates are from $2.50 to $10.00 per verse 
or idea accepted, payment to be made upon 
acceptance.” 





Contests 


writing Contest, 
ama Council of 


The One-Act Peace Bi, 
sponsored ~~ the Religi 
the Greater New York eascatien of Churches, 
will close July first, it is announced by the 
Federation's headquarters, 71 West 23rd Street, 
New York City is contest is open to any 
man or woman anywhere in the world. Man- 
uscripts have already been received from Eng- 
land, Scotland, South Wales, Sweden, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and nearly every state in the 
United States. Prizes will be awarded as fol- 
lows: First Prize—$200 cash, donated by the 
Religious ae Council; Second Prize—$100 
cash, donated by Samuel French, internation- 
oy we Nh er A of London and New 

York; donated by the 
By ae Fourth nen TR Medal, do- 
nated by Mr. French. 

All manuscripts must be original, one-act 
plays, deal by Peace, and not exceeding 
one hour's p — | time, and suitable for pro- 
duction by ane groups of children, young 

le, or adults. The prize-winning plays 
be submitted to Samuel French, for an 
offer of publication. Further 
being given in England, b: the British Drama 
League of London, and the British Religious 


Drama Society. 

Complete rules for entering the Peace Play- 
writing Contest, and method of submitting 
manuscripts, may be obtained from the Reli- 
~~ Drama Council of the Greater New York 

ederation of Churches, at 71 West 23rd Street, 
New York City. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, announce a prize competition, cel- 
ebra 7 ee So 
$5,000 for the best book aspect of 
American life, preferably within the last 100 


years, portrayed in either fiction or non-fiction 
form.” The provisions follow: 

1. Any American author shall be eligible. 

2. No entry blank is necessary; only a letter 
accompanying the manuscript stating that it is 
submitted for the Centennial Competition. 

3. The award will be made and publicly an- 
nounced, it is hoped, not more than six weeks 
after the close of the competition, the final 
i899, of which has been fixed as February 1, 


The decision of the > Satans shall be final. 
They shall reserve the right to refuse any or 
all manuscripts submit and shall be em- 
powered to interpret and modify the provi- 
sions of the Competition if any unforeseen 
sa a ~ ye should arise. 

5. Only ee of unpublished works, 
typewritten in. in En, of anproximately 40,000 
to 200,000 words length will be considered 
for the purposes of the prize. 

6. The book rights of all manuscripts sub- 
mitted, regardless of whether they win the 
prize, shall be considered as offered to Dodd, 
Mead and Company. It is hoped that a num- 
ber of books, in addition to the winner of the 
prize, may be accepted by them for publica- 
tion on terms agreeable to the authors. 

7. The prize is offered for the book rights 
alone. otion picture ana dramatic rights 
will be retained by the author. 

8. Manuscripts will be acknowledged by 
postcard. Those which are found unavailable 
either for the prize or for publication will be 
returned pw romptly, probably within three 
weeks of their receipt, by express collect un- 
less otherwise directed by the author. While 
all reasonable care will be exercised, Dodd, 
Mead and Company will not be responsible for 
manuscripts lost in transit or otherwise. 


Super Sleuth 


[Concluded from page 7] 





itentiary—just to see how the inmates 
act. Junior in the strip is a waif who 
had been stolen from a widowed 
mother who lived on the West Coast. 


Dick TRACY ’S creator is sincere in 
his belief that the strip is serving a 
real purpose in life. He says it gives 
the readers an opportunity to study 
and to see crime and criminal methods 
exposed. It is a warning to would-be 
delinquents that crime doesn’t pay and 
that sooner or later the criminals will 
be put behind the eight ball or meet 
a sudden end. 

Chet works hard for his money. He 
keeps nine weeks ahead with his Sun- 
day strip and four weeks in advance on 
his daily. He works nearly 40 hours 
a week and has been known to sit con- 
tinuously at his drawing board with 
his assistant for almost 18 hours at a 
stretch. 

Although his income tax check 
would suffice many a newspaperman 
as a yearly salary, Chet Gould won't 
admit that he is anyone out of the 
ordinary. 

“Gee, Kid, anyone can be success- 
ful if he just has an idea and sticks to 
it” That was Chet talking. All his 
life he said he wanted to draw a comic 
strip for the Tribune Syndicate. And 
he just kept sending them in until one 
clicked. And then he’s got another 
pretty good idea, too. Yesterday’s 
strip is as dead as a mackerel. The 
strip he keeps worrying about is the 
one he’s going to draw tomorrow. 

Chet’s got something there. 
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Rural Reporters Needed 


[Concluded from page 9] 


presentation of, better agricultural 
practices, methods, systems of farm- 
ing. It would not be the customary 
course designed to teach agricultural 
students to write acceptably. Those 
eligible to take this course on sales- 
manship would be presumed to have 
learned how to write beforehand. 

Anybody who has suffered through 
the average extension person’s dis- 
cussions, lectures or writings must 
have recognized the necessity for an 
interpreter, one who could take the 
raw materials, season and garnish 
them, make them tempting and pala- 
table. Although many farmers will 
take their experimental facts dry and 
will digest them, the majority won’t 
swallow merely because the potion 
may be good for them. 

The secret of safe and successful 
turkey growing was embalmed in an 
experiment station report for 30 years 
before Dr. W. A. Billings, of Minne- 
sota, revived and dramatized it—sold 
it to the farmers of his state. Then 
one farm journal printed a story about 
his method and forgot it. Another 
printed not one but many stories about 
how farmers used the method and 
what it did for them. And in 10 years 
it has distributed, on request accom- 
panied by 5 cents, 181,000 copies of the 
bulletin which gives full details. 


Tuis additional instruction should 
include a summer or fall semester 
course which would afford actual field 
experience. And I don’t mean the stu- 
dent would do a turn on a good coun- 
try weekly or daily, pounding side- 
walks, collecting locals, reporting the 
sessions of district court. 

He’d be put on the cornfield beat— 
go up and down the highways, learn 
from the farmer’s wife that she didn’t 
know and cared less where her hus- 
band was; outwit the farm dog, eager 
for physical contact; avoid cantanker- 
ous bulls; plod across plowed ground, 
get chaff under his collar at the thresh- 
ing machine and dust in his nose at 
the clover huller; tear his pants on 
barbed wire fences, find the farmer; 
win his willingness to stop the cem- 
bine, mowing machine, corn binder, 
tractor, hay buck, field ensilage cut- 
ter, cultivator—entice him out of the 
silo, the hay mow, away from the 
milking machine or buzz saw—to give 
his experience, convincing, grass-roots 
story of a better way to do a common- 
place thing, of a new method that 
saves time or money or both. 

The stories would be obtained under 
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direction of a competent instructor, 
written under his supervision, and of- 
fered to country weeklies or dailies in 
the territory where they were gath- 
ered. It is likely more material would 
be gathered by a group of students 
than could be disposed of in this way. 
If so it would be used in subsequent 
class work. The course would involve 
the study of many related subjects, it 
would stabilize the instruction which 
students previously had been given 
both in agriculture and journalism and 
would enable them to acquire “atmos- 
phere” in their writings. Few have 
opportunity to gain such experience 
until they have finished their college 
training. Too many of them don’t get 
it afterward. 

In view of the extra expense which 
this field course would involve, per- 
haps it should not be required for 
graduation. It might, however, be an 
option or an alternative, or it could be 
given after the undergraduate degree 
had been awarded. A limited number 
of advanced students from other uni- 
versities and colleges might be ac- 
cepted. 


AFrrTer students had received this 
training, they would be eligible to a 
course which would offer intensive 
practice. For a period they would be 
encouraged to join the staff of some 
local paper and work in ihe country 
gathering material and preparing sto- 
ries in accordance with the instruc- 
tion they had received in the field 
course. They also would solicit sub- 
scriptions and classified ads on live- 
stock, poultry, eggs, produce, services, 
canned goods, hand work, second- 
hand machinery, real estate, auction 
sales, and myriads of other things 
which farmers have to sell or which 
they need. Apt students might in this 
way produce enough revenue to pay 
their expenses on the road. The expe- 
rience would be invaluable to them. 
A resident course in agricultural ad- 
vertising also would be a desirable 
addition to the instruction. Consider- 
able attention would be given to ad- 
vertising by farmers, ways of market- 
ing products more effectively. Inas- 
much as salesmanship can’t be di- 
vorced from this kind cf advertising, 
some instruction in developing local 
markets, roadside selling, packaging, 
specialized production and the like 
should be included. Such a course 
should be attractive to agricultural 
students, regardless of their interest 
in journalism or of the specific branch 
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of agricultural work in which they 
expected to engage. 

Another possible resident course 
would be instruction on the relation- 
ship between the country newspaper 
and its farming community, to the 
agricultural extension service and the 
experiment station, and how efforts 
might be correlated toward promoting 
soil conservation, land utilization, 
methodized production, community 
development, the training of rural 
youth to become better farmers. 

Although such courses would be de 
signed primarily to prepare graduates 
to enter the rural field, it also would 
broaden their opportunities for em 
ployment in case they did not find a 
ready opening in the country. This 
same training would qualify them for 
editorial work on farm journals, to 
conduct farm pages or to handle the 
agricultural news for metropolitan pa 
pers, provide an excellent background 
for agricultural advertising, agricul 
tural publicity, agricultural extension, 
public relations of utilities and manu 
facturers of goods designed for farm 
consumption. 


To assist country publishers and edi 
tors in effecting this greater service to 
the community without delay, special 
courses similar to those suggested for 
advanced students (beginning with 
the salesmanship-of-ideas course) 
should be offered. 

This instruction might be given in 
residence, as a short course of what 
ever duration seemed advisable, a 
week or several weeks, analogous to 
short courses now offered at univer- 
sities for various interest groups. 
Newspaper workers from other states 
might be accepted. An alternative 
might be extension courses held in 
several centrally located parts of the 
state. These might be given one day 
or night a week in each place for a 
period of a few months. 

Agricultural and university exten 
sion, the college of agriculture and 
school of journalism could well afford 
to cooperate in this project. County 
agents, club agents, home demonstra 
tion agents, vocational agriculture in 
structors in Smith-Hughes high 
schools; farmers, their wives and older 
children who write occasionally for 
weekly and farm papers, country cor 
respondents for local and city papers, 
should find such courses helpful. 

America’s cornfields are essential. 
They must endure, even more bounti 
fully hereafter than they have hereto 
fore. The newspaper practitioner who 
is prepared to serve them adequately 
will harvest the red ears. 
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-THE BOOK BEAT - 





Nebraska Chronicle 


SLOGUM HOUSE, by Mari Sandoz. 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 400 pp. 


About a year ago Mari Sandoz con- 
tributed to THe Quit an article urg- 
ing the writer to stay on home grounds, 
close to his material. She is the first 
writer to have understood the hard- 
bitten cattle and farm country of west- 
ern Nebraska in which she was born 
and where she spent severe years 
among the people now generally cele- 
brated as pioneers. She told their 
story first in Old Jules, the Atlantic 
non-fiction prize winner and _ best- 
seller. Slogum House is her first novel. 

Slogum House has been barred as 
obscene from the libraries of Omaha 
and McCook, Nebraska, two cities that 
once knew plentifully all the lustiness 
of the Slogum House characters. Else- 
where the book has been recognized 
as the work of a writer who can now 
be compared with Willa Cather. 

Gulla Slogum is a symbol of the 
monstrous in humankind. Perhaps you 
will feel that she is unnatural, yet you 
cannot put this book aside without 
feeling that Mari Sandoz has seen the 
truth in the story of her country, writ- 
ten it clearly and powerfully, and 
found the beauty of its sky and soil 
and of the men and women who strug- 
gled against money democracy as it 
went westward, ho!—J. GuNNaR BAckK. 


Maugham Sums Up 


THE SUMMING UP, by W. Somer- 
set Maugham. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., N. ¥. 1938. 310 pp. 


It amounts to a platitude to say that 
a book should be required reading. 
Yet to Quit subscribers who write, 
and very few do not in some connec- 
tion or other, that seems the best way 
to sum up W. Somerset Maugham’s 
“The Summing Up.” It is required 
reading. 

Maugham in his long career has 
touched two extremes. He wrote “Of 
Human Bondage,” which is likely to 
be read a long time. He has also writ- 
ten popular fiction for Cosmopolitan. 
In this book, a valedictory in his sixty- 
third year, the English author tells 
how he prepared for his lifetime of 
writing. Since his book is a valedic- 
tory to writing, on which his reputa- 
tion has rested, he tells things without 
reserve, and makes other conclusions 
about matters that have interested 
him. “Summing Up” is not, however, 
a confession in the Rousseau sense. 


Somerset Maugham made himself a 
successful writer from a foundation 
that was sound, a curiosity that was 
active, and a discipline that was coolly 
English. You cannot fail to be inter- 
ested.—J. Gunnar Back. 





S omEwHERE in New York some- 
body owns a book worth ten or twelve 
thousand dollars and doesn’t even sus- 
pect it, according to John Bakeless, 
author of “Christopher Marlowe: The 
Man in His Time,” published by Mor- 
row. 

This is a copy of Marlowe’s play, 
“Dido, Queene of Carthage,” of which 
only three copies are now known, one 
in the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington; one in the Huntington 
Library in California, and one in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. The Hunt- 
ington copy, the only one that has been 
on the rare book market in a century, 
sold for $12,900. 

Most bibliographers believe that 
these three are the only copies of the 
play in the world. But Dr. Bakeless 
has made a census of all existing 
copies of all Marlowe’s plays and has 
then traced the history of each indi- 
vidual copy. In doing so, he discov- 
ered that in 1860 still a fourth copy 
of “Dido, Queene of Carthage” was 
sold at auction in New York for 25 
cents. No record of the purchaser 
was kept and there is no possible way 
of tracing it. 

It is just possible, also, that the lost 
book is a copy of an edition now un- 
known which was, however, seen by 
two experts about 150 years ago. If 
so, it is the only copy of its kind in 
the world and its value, therefore, if 
it could be found, would be enormous. 





Members of the University of Georgia 
Sigma Delta Chi Chapter stepped into 
the round-table discussions of editors 
and journalists at the annual Georgia 
Press Institute, Feb. 23-26. 

In place of shop-talk by the oldsters 
who form the backbone of the press of 
the state, the several chapter members 
conducted a forum on “Opportunities for 
Improvement in Georgia Newspapers.” 
The seasoned editors of country and met- 
ropolitan newspapers sat back and lis- 
tened to their fresh ideas. 

Conducted by Dyar E. Massey, Jr., pres- 
ident of the chapter, the forum included 
talks by students who had actual expe- 
rience in the following fields: “Editing 
the Weekly or Small Daily,” Don Carter; 
“Newspapers in Community Service,” 
Capers Holmes, and “The Interneship 
Plan of the Grady School,” Edwin Rogers. 








NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 











WE’VE GRADUATED! 


Last month we told you that we were 
graduating into a bigger and better 
American Press Magazine. Well, we've 
graduated now—with honors! Our May 
issue, under the new editorship of Don 
Robinson, is chock-full of new ideas— 
ideas that mean many extra dollars in the 
pockets of all publishers who use them. 
Don’t miss the new American Press if 
you're looking for more advertising reve- 
nue, editorial ideas and valuable trade 
information. 


Sample copy on request 


Subscription $1 a year 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
225 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 
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This Is the Life Story — 


{Concluded from page 11] 


living quarters to take the place of the 
old bunkhouse, have come over the 
old, romanticized western scene— 
which gives another, newer angle to 
this part of the essay. A researcher 
is charged with finding to what extent 
cattle-raising methods have been mod- 
ernized. 

The photographer has made a nota- 
tion that he was unable to get a pic- 
ture of the ranch-boss, who had left 
for Kansas City. A wire is shot tc one 
of Life’s Kansas City correspondents 
who catches the ranch-boss as he is 
stepping on a train for Chicago and 
by night a picture is on a New York- 
bound plane. The pictures from Life’s 
Chicago man, of meat-packing, stock- 
yard, slaughter-house operations, ar- 
rive and are thinned out until the 
dozen best remain. The art director 
has been following the course of the 
conference and puts in a suggestion 
as to the layout of the essay. 

Then, with pictures chosen and in 
the hands of Life’s staff of layout art- 
ists, the editor and managing editor 
are closeted over the actual text to be 
blended with the pictures. Research- 
ers have meanwhile been gathering 
and writing up detailed reports on 
data which they have gleaned from the 
morgue, from photographers’ notes, 
from personal interviews with market 
specialists, from libraries, from the fa- 
cilities of the Associated Press and the 
United Press, both immediately avail- 
able to Life, from Life correspondents 
located in every community of impor- 
tance in the United States. Reports 
are turned over to the editor-writer, 
and from them final Life captions will 
be distilled, a caption of 25 or 50 words 
frequently resulting from a Life re- 
search report of several thousand. 

Checked and approved by the man- 
aging editor, the finished text is then 
carefully gone over by researchers 
who act now as fact-checkers, literally 
checking every word of the story for 
accuracy, questioning any piece of in- 
formation with whose authenticity 
they are not completely satisfied. Fin- 
ished picture-layouts are approved, 
photostatic copies made for later ref- 
erence, duplicate originals sent by air 
or by crack limited trains to Chicago, 
where Life is printed. A few minutes 
before text-copy is to be airmailed to 
Chicago, a newsflash comes over the 
ticker from Washington rendering 
parts of the story obsolete, and by the 
time captions are rewritten it is too 
late for the mail and copy is relayed 
to Chicago via special teletype. 
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Tus to Chicago, continental center 
of distribution, pours a continuous 
flood of Life editorial copy and edito- 
rial instructions on our western story, 
and on other stories as Life’s deadline 
approaches. Duplicate layouts go to 
engraver and composing room simul- 
taneously, where plates are made and 
type set to exact size specified on the 
layouts. Then cuts and captions are 
reunited, press-plates made and rushed 
to their places on the giant rotaries. 
The editor who prepared the story, 
the photographer who took the pic- 
tures, the researcher who looked up 
the background data, the managing 
editor who finally approved, and all 
others connected with the story will 
not see it until it appears on the pages 
of Life which they will receive in Man- 
hattan two days later. In the interval 
between Life’s closing, make-ready, 
and the order to start the presses there 
is not sufficient time for an exchange 
of proofs with New York. 

From the moment first runs are off 
the presses and bound, Life distribu- 
tion begins, so that subscribers and 
newsdealers thousands of miles out on 
the fringe of Life’s distribution circle 
receive their copies just as last Lifes 
leave the press for delivery in Chicago. 
On Friday, our hypothetical photo- 
graphic essay on western cattle-raising 
finally appears, in somewhat altered 
form, before its potential reading pub- 
lic of 14,000,000 souls. 

But by this time another issue is 
well on its way to press with other 
picture-stories portraying other sig- 
nificant facets of humankind and its 
endeavors. During the past year Life’s 
photographic essays have included 
camera studies of the Oil Industry in 
America, a study of the Iowa Farm, 
an issue devoted to the great Amer- 
ican experiment in higher education, 
a picture-log of Lord Tweedsmuir’s in- 
spection tour of the Canadian sub- 
arctic, taken by Life staff photogra- 
pher Margaret Bourke-White. 

Photographic essays closer to the 
national political scene have included 
studies on Taxation, National Anti- 
Aircraft Defense, the National Labor 
Relations Board, Transcontinental 
Trucking, the Grand Coulee Dam, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 


Wrirn complete foreign coverage as- 
sured through its London and Paris 
offices, Life has presented each week 
photo-narratives on every element of 
foreign news—either before it ap- 
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peared as news, as in the essays on 
China’s Red Army, the Hapsburgs, 
Czechoslovakia, British Re-Armament, 
French Defense—or while it was hap- 
pening, as in weekly photo-reports of 
war in Europe and Asia, the seizures 
of power by the world’s dictators. 

In the field of Science and Industry, 
Life has presented essays on the work 
of Dr. Harold Clayton Urey (heavy 
nitrogen), on the development of the 
X-ray, on General Electric’s million 
dollar experiments with man-made 
lightning, on the Mt. Wilson telescopes 
and what man has seen through them. 
Perhaps most immediate recognition 
has accrued to Life for its presenta- 
tion of medical topics, such as articles 
on Tuberculosis, Pneumonia Control, 
Cancer, Infantile Paralysis, Insanity, 
Venereal Disease—all prepared with 
the cooperation of competent author 
ities in the medical field. 

Life’s method of pictorial presenta 
tion lent itself most naturally of all 
to the portrayal of Art—living Amer 
ican Art during Life’s first year of pub 
lication, to which has been arlded a 
regular monthly presentation of the 
old masters as they appear in prom 
inent American collections. These 
have included to date Flemish, Span 
ish, Dutch, Italian Renaissance works 
hanging in the galleries of the Frick, 
Huntington, Basche, and Widener col- 
lections. With its wide circulation 
among all classes, Life is today em 
barked on what may possibly be the 
most important single program in 
American art education. 

But in all fields—the arts, science, 
medicine, the social sciences—Life’s 
editors are unalterably pledged to 
their initial editorial philosophy: to 
present through the medium of sig 
nificant pictures a publication that will 
increase the readers’ total knowledge 
not only of things seen but of things 
understood. In doing so, Life must ad 
mittedly rely upon the changes that 
man is working in his struggle to adapt 
himself to fellowman and to nature 
changes which are often violent, de 
structive, soul-shaking. But Life will 
rely fully as much, and more, upon the 
type of social change that is normal, 
natural, peaceful and productive. For 
such happenings are as much a part 
of the world scene as Life itself has in 
so short a time become. 





Harry W. Frier (Iilinois ’27) has been 
named assistant advertising manager of 
the De Soto division of the Chrysler Corp. 
Frier has been connected with the J. Stir- 
ling Getchell, Inc., advertising agency, 
for the past year and a half as publicity 
director for De Soto. Before joining the 
Getchell staff in Detroit he was assistant 
manager of advertising for the Chicago 
& Northwestern railway in Chicago. 
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Kiper’s 
Kolumn 


By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary, 
Sigma Delta Chi. 





Ursana, ILL.—Charles Henry 
Dennis (Illinois Assoc.), editor-emer- 
itus of the Chicago Daily News was 
given a testimonial banquet here May 
2 by the University of Illinois under- 
graduate and Champaign-Urbana 
alumni chapters of Sigma Delta Chi. 
Illinois newspapermen and journalism 
students, numbering 200, attended. 
The Mayors of Urbana and Champaign 
proclaimed the day as “Charles Henry 
Dennis Day.” 

A plaque, made of wood from Uni- 
versity Hall where Mr. Dennis worked 
as student editor of the Illini, was pre- 
sented to the honor guest by Lyall 
Smith, president of the alumni chap- 
ter. The inscription on the plaque 
cited Mr. Dennis as the “Respected 
exemplar of soundness and saneness 
in newspaper writing, of the freedom 
that comes with the truth, plain living 
and high thinking—builder of great 
journalists, builder of a great news- 
paper—a modest gentleman, scholar, 
and our good friend.” 

W. W. Loomis (Illinois Assoc.) , pub- 
lisher, the LaGrange (lIll.) Citizen, 
president of the National Editorial 
Association and honorary national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi was 
toastmaster. Col. Frank Knox (Nat'l 
Honorary), publisher, the Chicago 
Daily News, was the principal speaker. 
Paul Scott Mowrer (Michigan Assoc.), 
editor, the Chicago Daily News, in 
praising Mr. Dennis said: “No man 


living ever did more to further the 
two cardinal principles of journalism 
—loyalty to readers, and devotion to 
public interest.” 

Mr. Dennis joined the Daily News 
upon graduation from the University 
of Illinois in 1881, and served as editor 
for many years until his retirement 
four years ago. 

eo 


Da..as, TEX.—Barry Faris (Cor- 
nell Assoc.), editor-in-chief of Inter- 
national News Service, was principal 
speaker at the all-Southwest Sigma 
Delta Chi Founders’ Day Banquet held 
April 30 and sponsored by the Dal- 
las Alumni chapter. Journalists from 
three states were present. Faris made 
the trip from New York by plane. 

Faris’ subject was “Reporting the 
Tinder Box in Europe.” He told of 
the difficulties under which foreign 
correspondents work at present, and 
declared that a major war is certain 
to come when the democracies make 
up their minds to attempt to halt dic- 
tatorships. The speech was broadcast 
over radio station KRLD. 

The dynamic newsman was pre- 
sented with commissions as a Texas 
lieutenant-colonel and an honorary 
Texas Ranger, and a Texas Highway 
Patrol press courtesy card. 

Initiation service for three associate 
members and two undergraduates pre- 
ceded the banquet. Walter R. Hum- 
phrey (Colorado ’23), past national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, outlined 
the growth and achievements of the 
fraternity during its 29 years. 

Members of Sigma Delta Chi 
throughout the Southwest were noti- 
fied of the meeting by a four-page tab- 
loid-size newspaper, The Quill Junior, 
which the Dallas alumni chapter will 
continue to publish from time to time. 
The meeting proved to be a new high 





Left to right: Arthur Coleman (SMU Assoc.), Holland's magazine, vice-president, Dallas Alumni 

chapter; C. F. Weekley (Baylor ‘31), president, Dallas Alumni chapter, Sigma Delta Chi; Col. 

Barry Faris (Cornell Assoc.), editor-in-chief of INS: Allen Merriam, managing editor, Dallas 

Times-Herald; Ray Baumgardner (SMU ‘31), Texas manager, INS; and Van Kennedy (Texas 
‘27), Austin bureau, INS. 


point in the activity of the Dallas 
alumni chapter, which is one of the 
most active in the country. 

a 


WEsT LAFAYETTE—The North- 
ern Indiana Alumni and Purdue un- 
dergraduate chapters jointly observed 
Founders’ Day May 13. Indiana edi- 
tors attending Purdue University’s 
Newspaper Day were guests. 

W. S. Gilmore (Indiana Assoc.), 
editor, the Detroit News, the principal 
speaker, declared that the editors of 
this country should have no fear of 
censorship or a dictatorship. 

Horace B. Ward (Knox ’22), South 
Bend News-Times, was elected pres- 
ident of the Northern Indiana alumni 
chapter to succeed Donald D. Hoover 
(Indiana Assoc.). Vice-presidents 
elected were: Dean Barnhart (Indi- 
ana Assoc.), Goshen News-Democrat; 
Foster Riddick (Indiana Assoc.), Co- 
lumbia City Post and Commercial 
Mail; and E. C. Gorrell (Purdue As- 
soc.), Pulaski County Democrat, Win- 
amac, Ind. Herbert H. Heimlich (Pur- 
due Assoc.), Lafayette Journal & 
Courier, secretary-treasurer. 

e 


AANN ARBOR.—Lee A White (Mich- 
igan ’11), Detroit News, and T. Hawley 
Tapping (Michigan ’16), University of 
Michigan Alumni Secretary, both past 
national presidents of Sigma Delta 
Chi; Ralph L. Peters (Ohio State ’26), 
Detroit News and present president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, and James C. Kiper 
(Indiana 32), executive secretary of 
Sigma Delta Chi, attended the spring 
initiation of the University of Michi- 
gan chapter May 15. 





MARQUETTE CHAPTER 
__ SIGMA DELTA CHI NEWS 


MILWAUKEE WIS DECEMBER | 15 Paces 
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Chi News, a four-page miniature newspaper 

published monthly during the college year 

by the Marquette chapter, containing news of 
chapter activities and notes on alumni. 
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WHO - WHAT : WHERE 








Charles H. Dennis (Illinois Assoc.), editor-emeritus of the Chicago Daily News, receives a 
plaque in behalf of Illinois undergraduate and Champaign-Urbana alumni chapters, at a testi- 
monial dinner at Urbana, May 2. Left to right: James C. Kiper (Indiana 32), executive secre- 
tary. Sigma Delta Chi; Lyall F. Smith (Illinois ‘37), president Champaign-Urbana alumni chap- 
ter: Mr. Dennis (Illinois Assoc.); Col. Frank Knox (Nat'l Honorary), publisher, the Chicago 
Daily News; W. W. Loomis (Illinois Assoc.), publisher, LaGrange (lIll.) Citizen, national honor- 
ary president of Sigma Delta Chi and president of the National Editorial Association: and 
Paul Scott Mowrer (Michigan Assoc.), editor, the Chicago Daily News. 


Epwin V. O’NEEL, past president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, and publisher of the Hagers- 
town (Ind.) Exponent has announced 
that he and Mrs. O’Neel became the par- 
ents of a second son, Robert Vinton O’Neel 
last Jan. 24. The other son is William Ed- 
win, 17 months old. The O’Neels have a 
daughter, Barbara Anne, 4 years old. Ed, 
former Indianapolis newspaperman, notes 
that the O’Neel household also boasts 
Obadiah and Napoleon, water turtles; 
Jiggs, a canary; De-Dee, sleek dachshund; 
Tom and Jerry, blue love birds; Waggie, 
a wire-haired fox terrier; Judy and Jerry, 
green love birds, and Pussums, Oscar and 
Daisy, land terrapins. 


* 

Frep WittNerR (Wisconsin 31) has re- 
signed as account executive of F. Darius 
Benham, Inc., New York publicity organ- 
ization, and has opened his own publicity 
offices in the Putnam Building, 2 West 
45th Street, New York. He was formerly 
a member of the staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

* 


Jesse A. Rutiepce (South Carolina ’29) 
is now informational service representa- 
tive for the South Carolina Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission. He was 
on the reportorial staff of the State, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., before accepting his new 
position in March. 


Rosert I. Garver (Cornell ’35) repre- 
sents Tide magazine in Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and western 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters in Cleve- 
land, O. Before joining Tide he was with 
the Rodney Boone Organization in New 
York City. 

* 

Joun M. McCiettann (Washington 
Assoc.), publisher, Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News, and Mrs. McClelland spent 
March visiting in Mexico. 
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JOHN DreIsKE (Northwestern °29) last 
month became editor of the Pontiac 
(Mich.) News, resigning as executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Chicago 
Teachers, Chicago. 

* 

Frep Zuzy (Marquette ’37) recently re 
signed as news editor of the Crawford 
County News, Prairie du Chien, Wis., to 
become sports editor of the Daily Free- 
man, Waukesha, Wis. 

7 


Lester F. SUHLER (Kansas ’30) assumed 
new duties March 22 as subscription man 
ager of Look magazine, Des Moines, after 
resigning as circulation manager of Child 
Life, Chicago. Prior to his position with 
Child Life, Suhler was circulation mana- 
ger of Capper’s Weekly and agency man- 


ager of Capper’s Farmer. 


* 


Georce W. TETHERLY (Syracuse °36) re- 
cently became editor and advertising man 
ager of the East Aurora (N. Y.) Adver- 
tiser. 

* 

JoHNSON Hitt (Stanford ’36) has joined 
the staff of the Longview (Wash.) Daily 
News. 

7 

Wa ter E. Hempsteap, Jr. (Oregon ’29) 
is a co-partner of the Peninsula Publish- 
ing Co., publishers of the Peninsula Her 
ald in Portland, Ore. Hempstead also is 
a practicing lawyer in Portland. 

* 

Donatp H. Crark (Grinnell 18) re- 
turned to St. Louis April 1 from a month’s 
cruise of the Caribbean. Clark, a trustee 
of THE Quit, Endowment Fund, is presi- 
dent of the Commerce Publishing Co., St. 
Louis and Milwaukee. 

* 

Gorpon M. Qvuarnstrom (Washington 
34), reporter, Longview (Wash.) Daily 
News, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to study in New York City. 


Rosert A. Watson (Ohio State ’37) has 
been Marine Editor of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News since July, 1937. 

* 


FREDERICK J. BOLENDER (Wisconsin °33) 
is feature editor of -The Wausau (Wis.) 
Daily Record-Herald. Ernest R. BorLeau 
(Marquette ’21) is city editor and CHARLES 
SmitH (DePauw ’33) is classified adver 
tising manager for the Record-Herald. 

* 

JoHN Mitton Hacen (Stanford ’15), 
executive head of Edwin T. Grandy’s 
News Features, is writer of a new song, 
“My Gal of Camino Re-al,” published in 
San Francisco. Hagen, first president of 
the Stanford chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
is the author of “Songs of the Roundup,” 
“Songs of the Gold Miners,” and “West 
ern College Songs,” and in addition has 
written plays and radio sketches. Hagen 
is located at Sausalito, Calif. 

* 

FrANK F. Orr (Stanford °35), covers 
courthouse and politics for the Santa Ana 
(Calif.) Journal. 





Heads Chicagoans 





George Simons 


Head of the Chicago alumni during the 
past year and a visitor to alumni and 
undergraduate chapters on behalf of na- 
tional headquarters, George Simons is 
sales promotion manager of the General 
Electric X-Ray Corp. in Chicago, in which 
capacity he is the editor of two scientific 
newspapers, one having 100,000 circula- 
tion in the medical profession and the 
other about 50,000 circulation in the den- 
tal profession. 

Born and reared in Three Rivers, Mich.., 
he became a member of Sigma Delta Chi 
at the University of Michigan where he 
was news editor of the Michigan Daily. 
He became associated with the publicity 
department of General Electric in Sche- 
nectady and Chicago in 1930, taking his 

present position in 1935. 














Wolf! Wolf! 


NEWSPAPER editors and publishers 
—at least a goodly portion of them— 
might do well to re-read and keep con- 
stantly before them the fable of the 
shepherd boy who had so much fun 
and created so much excitement by 
yelling “Wolf! Wolf!” when his flocks 
were in no danger. 

Twice the villagers—if we remem- 
ber correctly—came running in re- 
sponse to his cries of simulated distress 
and fright. Each time they received a laugh for their ef- 
forts. Came the third alarm—and this time the villagers 
did not come but the wolves had! 

Again and again in recent years the press has screamed 
about its freedom. Often rightly so but on other occasions, 
such as when the discussion of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment becomes warm, for motives that have created sus- 
picion. 

No one wants a free press more than we do. But those 
who own and control the press should take care that when 
they shout about violations of freedom of the press that 
they have real reason to cry their warnings—that a real 
violation, censorship or suppression threatens. 

In other words, not to needlessly and concinuously 
shriek about the freedom of the press lest the ears of the 
public be deadened to the cry, dulled by the repetition, 
and, when a real emergency threatens declare: “Oh, we’ve 
heard that before, they’re always sounding off like that. 
It doesn’t mean a thing!” 
Remember the shepherd boy! 


& 
It's Done With Wires— 


ALTHOUGH somewhat belatedly, we feel the urge to 
make some observations about the Reorganization Bill and 
the part the press played in that episode. 

We have a notion, pretty well fixed, that the time will 
come—if indeed if it hasn’t already—that the press will 
not be altogether proud of its successful stirring up of the 
country over the bill. That campaign, which must have 
made the telegraph companies very happy, found the news- 
papers suddenly teamed up with the Radio Priest of Royal 
Oak. Politics makes for strange alliances and so, it ap- 
pears, does any attack that can be directed at Washington 
and the White House. 

Through editorial observations, columnists’ comment 
and the quoted statements of various and sundry persons, 
including Republican leaders amazed by the success of 
the attack, the public has gradually learned there was 
nothing really to get excited about in the bill—that its pro- 
visions had been advanced before and endorsed by many 
of the papers who in the recent “emergency” brought all 
their guns to bear against the “dictatorship bill.” 

Government by hysteria, mob rule and telegraphic del- 
uges is something to be feared. In participating in and 
promoting such rule, the newspapers may be helping cre- 
ate a monster that may some day turn on them. If the 
telegraphic technic works for the press one time it may 
well work against it another. 





AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


Frequently, we feel, the press is its 
own worst enemy—that it does more 
harm to itself and its freedom by its 
own acts, more to threaten its prized 
freedom, than anyone else would dare. 

Public confidence is undermined 
when it finds it has been aroused to 
fight a dragon that turns out to be 
more or less of a bogey. 


@ 
Save One, Save All! 


In view of recent happenings in Jersey City—where Dic- 
tator Hague lets speak only those he wills to do so—and 
elsewhere, it seems timely to repeat an observation you’ve 
seen in these columns before. 

That the newspapers and magazines dare not cry out 
against attacks on the freedom of the press and let attacks 
against the freedom of assembly, freedom of speech and 
freedom of worship go ignored. 

That the forces which seek to destroy free speech and 
free assembly are the same forces that would destroy the 
freedom of the press. 

That the freedom of the press cannot endure if the other 
civil liberties do not. 

That to save one, all must be preserved! 


eB 
Who's the Moron? 


THE nation is shocked by another bestial sex crime as 
a 7-year-old California girl is clubbed, criminally attacked 
and, battered and bruised, tossed nude into a weed patch 
to die. 

Aroused neighbors surprise a 55-year-old painter burn- 
ing blood-stained clothing as he endeavors to destroy 
traces of his crime. They threaten a lynching but the 
police intervene—take him to jail. 

A photographer pictures the simpering slayer, his face 
splashed with blood, lifting his eyes heavenward with his 
hands placed together as if in prayer. A silly smile plays 
about the corners of his mouth. The picture appears on 
the front pages of some newspapers. 

Who is the real moron? The slayer himself? The pho- 
tographer who pictures him in his prayerful pose—and 
who probably suggested it in the first place? Or the editor 
who permits such a picture to be played on the front page 
of a metropolitan newspaper? 

You name him. As far as we are concerned there is 
very little choice. 

o 


Editorial Flowers 


T URNING from thoughts of morons and mob psychology, 
let us offer our congratulations to the nine men who have 
been named recipients of the first Nieman Fellowships for 
study at Harvard University: Edward Lahey, Frank S. 
Hopkins, Wesley Fuller, Louis M. Lyons, Hilary Herbert 
Lyons, Jr., Osburn Zuber, Irving Dilliard, John McLane 
Clark and Edwin J. Paxton, Jr. 

That they will return to their respective papers better 
fitted for their work would seem assured. 
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AT DEADLINE 


| Concluded from page 2) 


Baffled, he dropped into the neigh- 
borhood barber shop to get freshened 
up a bit. Sitting dejectedly in the 
shop, he considered the situation, tried 
to figure out where he could possibly 
hope to pick up a lead to the story. 
It would have to be, he decided, some 
place where he could pick up a clue 
in casual conversation. 
inspiration. 

The barber shop! What better place 
in all the world to start a casual con- 
versation than in a barber shop! 

Carefully planting a lead question 
or two, Weart soon had the patrons 
and employes (all of them unaware he 
was a reporter) talking about the cou- 
ple. The story began unfolding. The 
couple had been married more than 
50 years. The wife had died after a 
long illness. Half an hour after her 
death the devoted husband walked into 
the adjoining bathroom and shot him- 
self through the heart. 

The couple was related to a high 
public official of Philadelphia who had 
tried to “cover up” the story by keep- 
ing the suicide off the police records. 
Weart drew out all the details. 

With the facts in hand, Weart was 
able to verify the details of the story. 

Maybe you will find the barber shop 
technic handy one of these times when 
fact finding is difficult. 


Thea came 


Tus story reminds us of the two 
Detroit reporters assigned by an as 
sistant city editor to cover a big Klan 
meeting back in the days when the 
white-sheeted organization was ramp- 
ant in the country. 

Either with malice aforethought or 
through a sense of humor, the two 
reporters selected to cover the story 
and to get inside the meeting place 
itself, if possible, were a Jewish lad 
and a Catholic fellow reporter. 

The two decided their only hope of 
crashing the meeting was to barge 
right in as if they had every right in 
the world to be there. Right up to the 
entrance they strode and were all for 
going right on in but a stalwart Klans- 
man stopped them. 

“Not so fast! Not so fast!” 
growled. “Where you going?” 

Quick as a flash, one of the two 
spoke up: 

“We,” he declared, “just got here 
from Flint. Dad came on ahead and 
we're looking for him.” 

“Go right on in,” chirruped the 
Klansman. And in the pseudo broth 
ers went! 


he 
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THESE reporters WILL get into the 
center of things, to the source of a 
news story, if at all possible! 

There’s the story told about Carl 
Turner, present state manager for INS 
in Ohio, and an assistant. 

An explosion had occurred in a coal 
mine in a town not far from Pitts- 
burgh. Scores were killed outright. 
Scores of others were buried in the 
debris—some perhaps alive. 

It was a big story and reporters and 
photographers flocked to the scene. 
They found themselves halted by a 
blockade of local and state police. Only 
relief crews, doctors and nurses were 
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Puts the Right Man in the Right Place 


Pick a Winner! 
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being admitted beyond the police lines. 

Turner noticed a doctor, carrying a 
satchel, being waved inside the lines 
by a police officer. The doctor had a 
white band with a Red Cross insignia 
around one arm. Turner glanced at 
his portable typewriter. Quickly he 
jerked out a handkerchief and tied it 
neatly around his arm. His assistant 
did likewise. Then the two of them 
walked boldly up to a guard, waved 
him a greeting and marched briskly 
beyond the blockade as if they were 
doctors. 

Presently they were tapping out first 
person accounts of the disaster. 
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A Four Dollar Stake 
On the Big Race 


Again the Derby has been run and we hope you picked the 
winner. 


Be that as it may, you can put up a $4 stake on a greater race 
. the race you yourself run with destiny. 


Four dollars buys 52 issues of Editor & Publisher, the news- 
paperman’s newspaper. Four dollars brings you news and 
information and ideas and opportunities every week in the 
year. Invest four dollars in success. Then YOU will be the 
winner. 
Editor & Publisher has special departments for each 
branch of newspaper work: news, advertising, promo- 
tion, circulation, syndicate features, camera, mechanical 


departments, etc. Can you afford to be without it ? 


If you are not a subscriber, send your name and address 


with remittance to the circulation manager of— 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Building Times Square New York, N. Y. 





